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THE WAR IN EGYPT. 


HE bombardment of Alexandria is a new way to 

pay old debts. It is a sheriff's procedure to 
enforce the foreclosure of a national mortgage, or, 
to speak more accurately, to prevent the creditor 
making off with the property and repudiating the 
mortgage. To understand its significance it is 
necessary to recall the facts of Egyptian history ; 
of these the more recent have been reported in these 
columns as they occurred, but we may safely assume 
that they are not fresh in the recollection of our 
readers. 

Modern Egyptian history dates from the reign of 
Mehemet Ali, the founder of the present dynasty. 
Born in 1768 in Roumelia, sent into Egypt by the 
Sultan to resture order, having in his command at 
first only a company of Albanian irregulars, partly 
by his political shrewdness, partly by his military 
skill, he placed himself at the head of the army 
of Egypt, massacred the Mamelukes, the ancient 

military aristocracy of Egypt, threw off all alle- 
giance to the Sultan, and would have made Egypt 
an independent though not a free nation, had it not 
been for the intervention of England. Vanquishing 
her troops on the land he could not cope with her 
fleets upon the sea, and submitted to the terms 
which she imposed upon him and the country of his 
adoption. These involved Egypt's practical inde- 


pendence of Turkey, bought, however, with a great |" 


price in the form of an annual tribute, which has 
been since considerably increased and for which 
this much-taxed country receives from the Sublime 
Porte—nothing. 

Mehemet Ali died in 1848 ; in 1863, Ismail Pasha, 
the nephew of his son, became Viceroy of Egypt, 
and four years later received the honorable title of 
Khediy-el-Misr, King of Egypt, for which empty 
honor accorded to her ruler Egypt made a further 
annual tribute to the Sultan of £300,000 a year. 
Some further concessions were purchased by this sov- 
ereign, a@ man of extraordinary contradictions ; who 
was characteris generous with the money of 


tically 
the State and very prudent in expending his own, 
and who conducted a campaign of public extrava- 
gence which has hardly a parallel in even Oriental 
. But he was a modern, not an ancient, 
and srmensem ware went, ‘Senah: br 
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no means éaidmaloda, in onatindtids shen t had always 
the semblance of public improvements. He built 
railroads ; launched steamers ; established telegraph 
lines ; tore down villages and constructed new model 
villages in their place ; erected palaces ; lighted the 
cities with gas and supplied them with water ; 
created the modern harbors at Alexandria and Suez 
by what are among the notable engineering achieve- 
ments of the century ; constructed canals for irriga- 
tion and made large expenditures for the Suez Canal, 
from which almost every modern State reaps greater 
benefit than Egypt. The army was reorganized ; a 
new and measurably efficient school system was put 
in operation ; and a post office communication estab- 
lished. In a word, Ismail Pasha undertook in a life- 
time to bring Egypt out of the barbarism of the 
past into the civilization of the present ; to enable 
her to traverse in thirty years the groucd which 
other nations had occupied centuries in traveling. 
He had no patience to plant seeds and wait for 
growth. In twelve years’ time he had borrowed, in 
round numbers, $500,000,000, and expended half of it 
in public work. The other half had gone in commis- 
sions, interest and stealage. This money was borrowed 
chiefly from French and English capitalists, who 
had risked their money upon Egyptian bonds, at- 
tracted by the promise of enormous interest and 
commissions. Nor was this all. Modern civilization 
required moderns to carry it on. By the promise of 
large salaries French and English “engineers were 
attracted to Egypt to build the railroads and canals, 
and French and English mechanics to build the vil- 
lages and palaces, and French and English office- 
holders to inaugurate European polities, and French 
and English soldiers to teach European drill to 
Egyptian soldiers, Of the half million population 
of Cairo, 20,000 are estimated to be European resi- 
dents ; of the quarter million inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria a fifth are set down as Europeans. Edwin de 
Leon, late Consul-General in Egypt, estimates that in 
thirty years the European population of Egypt has 
increased from 6,000 to 80,000. 

All this created a suspicious zeal among Europeans 
for Egypt’s welfare, Commercial and political inter- 
ests combined with the interests of the foreign bond- 
holders to demand the support of a government 
which was engaged in the laudable endeavor to mod- 
ernize Egypt at the expense of the Egyptian peas- 
antry, and with European funds generously furnished 
for a consideration varying from 7 to 25 per cent, 
‘* Sitting at Shepheard’s table d’hote one day,” says 
Monsieur de*Leon, ‘‘I saw six of these new (Euro- 
pean) employees side by side, whose collective sala- 
ries amounted to £20,000 ($100,000) per annum, and 
but four out of the six held high positions.” The 
English and French Controllers General were paid as 
high a salary as the President of the United States, 
and $12,000 to 15,000 a year was an ordinary salary 
paid to Europeans holding suberdinate positions. 
And still the ungrateful Egyptians have the ill grace 
to complain of foreign services and foreign in- 
fluence ! 

It is easier to borrow money than to pay it. In 
1875 the Khedive was barely saved from suspending 
payment of the interest on his bonds by selling out 
his shares in the Suez Canal to the English Govern- 
ment. The bond-holders were alarmed ; a pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Khedive ; he yielded ; 
and at his request a joint commission was sent out 
by the French and English Governments, of course 
at Egyptian expense, to investigate and arrange 
Egyptian finances, As may be imagined, they did 
not formulate their arrangement with an eye wholly 
single to Egyptian interests. Their plan if proposed 
to any modern civilized State would certainly be 
termed extraordinary. This was no other than that 
the various debts of Egypt should be consolidated, 
and that to secure the prompt payment of the interest 
two—English and French—-Controllers General should 


_be appointed by the Khedive, of whom the first should 





control all the tax collectors and receive all the 
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revenues of the State, and.the other should make all 
its payments. A second Foreign Commission was to 
see to it that the English and French creditors got 
their interest prompily, and a third was appointed 
to administer the railways. The Egyptians were 
allowed a share but not a control in these latter com- 
missions. Under this system public administration 
has unquestionably been improved in Egypt; 
French and English Collectors General cannot, if 
they try, vie with Orientals in badness of financial 
management; and for the purposes which they have 
in view, the prompt payment of foreign bond- 
holders, their management has been probably worthy 
of all praise. Taxes have not been lightened, and 
haif of all the income collected from the laborers 
and land-owners has gone to pay the interest on 
foreign bonds, but tax-collecting has been system- 
atized ; slavery has been ameliorated; and public 
works have at least not been allowed to go to ruin 
from neglect or indifference. But the feelings of 
national pride and prejudice and avarice have been 
aroused and stimulated by the humiliating and 
irritating spectacle—the entire resources of the 
country handed over to French and English Chris- 
tian dogs to handle, and many of the best places in 
commerce, manufactures, politics and the army oc- 
cupied by them. The Christian rings have not 
stolen as much nor as unscrupulously as the Egyp- 
tian rings which they supplanted, but they have 
been Christian rings; and it is not extraordinary 
that a Mussulman should submit with equanimity 
to be robbed by a fellow Mussulman, and be fired 
with indignation, though the robbery be less, if the 
robber is a Christian. The sentiment ‘‘ Egypt for 
the Egyptians” has been steadily growing. The 
English and French Governments have ignored the 
silent revolution, till it has broken out in war, 

Two men represent and lead this sentiment—the 
False Prophet and Arabi Pasha. Dr, Ladd, just re- 
turned from Egypt, tells on another page the stery 
of the False Prophet; we briefly summarize here 
the important facts in the career of Arabi Pasha, . 

He is forty-five years of age ; a pure Arabian; like 
the founder of the present dynasty, Mehemet Ali, a 
military adventurer ; like him making his capital 
out of the popular cry, ‘‘Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
He entered the army in one of its lowest grades; by 
successive promotions was made colonel of a regi- 
ment; secured the advancement of other Arabians to 
similar positions in the army; easily fomented its 
discontent with a government which is always behind 
in its payment to the seldiers that it may be prompt 
in its payment to foreign bond-holders ; won over its 
allegiance to himself ; in February, 1881, rose in re- 
volt against the Turkish Minister of War for displac- 
ing Arabians and promoting Turks, and succeeded in 
securing the offending officials’ dismissal ; in Septem- 
ber, 1881, anticipated the government’s purpose to 
arrest and try him for treason, marched to the 
Khedive’s palace with three well-armed regiments 
and cannon, and demanded that a new ministry be 
appointed, and a Constitutional Convention be 
elected, to form a Constitutional government, This 
second revolt was as successful as the former had 
been, and a Convention was convoked at the point 
of the bayonet to frame a constitution, The Qon- 
vention demanded, for the Parliament which it pro- 
posed to create, the power which all Parliaments in 
all free States possess : that of levying taxation and 
determining expenditures. The French and English 
Controllers-General objected ; they, not unnaturally, 
feared repudiation, The Egyptian Convention in- 
sisted; the Khedive, afraid of the army, which he 
could no longer control, did nothing. The Controll- 
ers-General resigned; the French and English gov- 
ernments refused to allow them to retire,.. but 
failed to do anything to sustain them in. their 
position. The war cry, ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
grew louder. The unexpected success of the False 
Prophet in the interior fired the Egyptian heart and 
aroused the Mussulman’s latent fanaticism. The 
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smoldering flames broke out at last in a frightful 
riot and an indiscriminate massacre of Christians by 
a Mussulman rabble in the streets of Alexandria. 

This massacre aroused the indignation of the 
Obristians against the Mussulmans. The de- 
mand for English interference grew vociferous 
in England ; even American journals jeered at Mr. 
Gladstone’s delay, Two distinct elements entered 
into this demand and gave it force. Deepest and 
strongest of all was the money interest: the com- 
mercial welfare of the English residents of Cairo and 
Alexandria; the salaries of English officials from 
Controller General down to Customs officer ; and last, 
but by no means least,’the financial interest of the 
English bondholders, whose bonds would be worth- 
less the day that Egyptians became financial masters 
of Egypt. Besides was the sense of national honor ; 
England had placed the dynasty of Mehemet Ali on 
the throne of Egypt; England had advanced the 
money to Ismail Pacha to modernize Egypt ; Eng- 
land had stood behind his son, implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly guaranteeing him his throne in return for 
the financial ccatrol which he gave to England and 
the guarantees he gave to her bondholders, A con- 
ference of diplomats at Constantinople, meanwhile, in 
vain endeavored to induce the Sultan to interfere, 
What may be the outcome of a war between Mussul- 
mans and Christians, if it should occur, no one can 
foresee. To avoid this was the object of diplomacy. 
But the Sultan never acts when he can procrastinate ; 
and he is not unreasonably suspected of being secretly 
in sympathy with Arabi. He owes Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen no love; and would be glad to see European 
influence destroyed in Egypt, even at some cost to 
himself. While diplomatists conferred, Arabi Pasha 
worked, The fortifications of Alexandria were 
strengthened ; cannon mounted ; preparations made 
for the defénse of the city against the English fleet 
which had gathered in Alexandria harbor. The 
Khedive was practically a prisoner in his own palace. 


“ If he joined the English fleet he lost his last hope 


of reasserting his claim to Egyptian allegiance ; if 
he remained where he was he ran the hazard of being 
massacred in his own capital. He took the hazard, 
the only brave thing he has been known to do, and 
has escaped unharmed. The Admiral demanded the 
surrender of the forts; Arabi Pasha, now Minister 
of War, refused. Why should he surrender Egyp- 
tian forts tothe English flag ; why should the Eng- 
lish flag float over Egyptian fortifications ? 

On the morning of the 10th the threatened bom- 
bardment took place. It is easier for a civilian to 
ériticise a military blunder afterit is perpetrated than 
for a commander to guard against it before it occurs, 
But it certainly was a blunder not to provide a force 
sufficient to land whenever the bombardment should 
have effected its purpose in the destruction of the 
forts. No such force was provided; the forts were 
silenced ; the army of Arabi Pasha withdrew ; the 
lowest and worst elements of the Mussulman popula- 
tion, enforced by Bedouins from the desert, were 
left for hours unrestrained to satisfy their vengeance 
and their avarice on the Christian population, The 
scenes of riot, pillage and murder, illumined by the 
ghastly glare of the burning city, need not be de- 
scribed, They belong to the cruelties of war ; to the 
worst passions of man in his worst estate. They 
were watched from the fleet ; but the fleet was pow- 
erless to prevent them. Was the object of the bom- 
bardment the protection of commercial interests ? 
Commerce, when it looks upon the ruins of Alexan- 
dria, may well pray to be saved from its friends, 
Was it to prevent pillage and massacre? The scenes 
of horror which preceded sink into insignificance by 
the side of those which followed the bombardment. 
Was it to fulfill the obligations of national honor ? 
Honor at such a cost is purchased at too dear a 
price. Was it to protect the Suez Canal? A glance 
at the map will suffice to show that the Suez Canal 
might have been protected without laying the city of 
Alexandria in ruins. 

Arabi Pasha has retreated; his whereabouts is 
unknown. He is easily mastered on the coast ; he 
is easily master in the interior. That the English 
government can subdue him without a difficult and 
protracted campaign seems improbable; that they 
can come to terms with him impossible, Meanwhile 
the new way to pay old debts does not promise to be 
successful ; English bonds are not just now at a pre- 
mium ; Mr. John Bright emphasizes the protest of 
the best English sentiment against such an act of 
unnecessary war by withdrawing from the adminis- 
tration which has allowed public clamor to force it 
into so false and disastrous a position; and France 
sits quietly by waiting to take its share of the chest- 
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nuts if the singed cat gets them from the flames, and 
determined not to be singed itself even if the chest- 
nuts are all consumed to ashes. 








WHY NOT? 


UGHT there not to be a law prohibiting the 
smoking of tobacco upon the streets and in 
public places? The recurrence of the season for 
travel, amusement and life in the open air brings 
this forcibly to mind. Wherever me may seek fresh 
air and out-door life during the summer months, 
whether in country or city, at Coney Island or at Cen- 
tral Park, on the steamboat or on the car, the man 
with a cigar in his mouth is there before us. On the 
steamboat he invariably selects a breezy position on 
the front part of the boat, and allows the eftfluvia 
from his tobacco to float into the faces of those be- 
hind him. He always gets on the windward side of 
the boat ; indeed, there is generally a placard warn- 
ing him that there is to be ‘‘no smoking abaft the 
wheel,” thus encouraging him to smoke where he 
will most annoy the greatest number, through tra- 
ditional reverence for the quarter-deck. On steam 
or horse-car some ‘‘ gent” is usually to be seen hold- 
ing a lighted “‘fumer” between the tips of his 
fingers, taking a whitf occasionally, and allowing the 
fumes to lazily diffuse themselves about him. In 
the parks and at the pleasure resorts the smoking 
brigade is always out in full force, apparently happy 
in making others unhappy. The air of a crowded 
depot or waiting-room is almost sure to be thick with 
the poisonous exhalations of consumers of cigars, 
cigarettes and pipes, in spite of the dead-letter an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ No smoking allowed.” Everywhere 
the pure air is turned into a ‘‘foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapors.” Is it not time that some- 
thing should be done toward the righting of this 
wrong ? 

We have ‘‘ whisky crusades,” ‘‘ prohibition ” agita- 
tion, civil service reform ; why not a public smoking 
reform? Cannot the public be brought to the con- 
vicion that people who do not smoke have rights 
which smokers ought to respect, and which they 
will be made to respect, if they will not do it volun- 
tarily? The average smoker, on being remonstrated 
with for smoking where it will annoy others, will 
say, ‘‘ Well, I guess I’ve got a right to smoke; if 
you don’t like it, you can emigrate.” That is his 
standpoint—that he has a right to smoke. But has 
he aright to smoke his neighbor too? Has any 
man a right to poison and vitiate the common air for 
the sake of his own enjoyment ? Have men any more 
right to pollute the atmosphere of Murray Hill with 
the smoke from poisonous weeds than they have to 
pollute it with the noxious odors of a sludge-acid 
factory? Have men any more right to puff out to- 
bacco smoke in a crowd than they have to throw 
around vitriol in a crowd? We grant that a man has 
aright to smoke ; but he has no rig ht to compel others 
to take hissmoke. In his pursuit of happiness he 
has no right to infringe on that of another man. 
If a man must smoke, let him do it in private, and 
not where ,he will annoy and injure others, Pub- 
lic opinion ought to compel this ; if it is not power- 
ful enough to doit unaided, ought not the law to aid? 
If not, why not ? 








COUNTRY PASTORATES. 


HERE is a growing scarceness of good pastors. 
Those who are worthy in most respects to be 
called good are wanted to fill the pastorates of 
churches in the cities and larger country towns. 
These churches are supposed to offer superior at- 
tractions in larger opportunities for doing good, 
larger salaries, better society, school privileges, and 
other advantages. 

The number of country churches (including those 
in small villages) is on the increase along the line of 
our vast frontier. Through the older sections of the 
country there are always many such without pastors. 
Often these must remain vacant for months before 
they secure a suitable minister, and sometimes they 
‘‘die without the sight.” A good minister once 
secured is but insecurely held by reason of the 
‘larger openings” that he sees, soon, on the right 
hand and on the left. It is whispered that about 
the charmed limits of every city there linger numbers 
of ministers without charges who are unwilling to 
go from its attractions to take a country pastorate, 
It is to be feared that many who are for the present 
country pastors®are not satisfied, but are longing for 
higher spheres; not doing their best work where 
they are because of an unsettled mind and a purpose 
to find a larger field as soon as possible. 
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What word can we truthfully say to commend 
country pastorates? How show their attractions and 
importance over against the claims of urban fields ? 
Possibly we mav, in imitation of Paul, exhort, ‘‘covet 
earnestly the best’’—places ; yet, here, also, there is 
‘*a more excellent way.” Said the master at Rugby 
to Tom Brown, who wanted ‘to be at work in the 
world, not dawdling away three years at Oxford,” 
*‘Just look about you in the place you find yourself 
in, and try to make thingsa little better and honester 
there. You'll find plenty to keep your hand in at Ox- 
ford as wherever else you go, But don’t be led away 
tothink this part of the world important and that un- 
important, Every corner of the world is important. 
No man knows whether this part or that is most so, 
but every man may do some honest work in his own 
corner.” All of which is most suited to the case be- 
fore us, Carlyle sums up the secret of all usefulness 
and rightful joy of life in the phrase : ‘‘ Do the duty 
that lies next you.” Whoever does that will not 
want a higher sphere or larger field. Whoever 
honestly tries to do it will in God’s sight be both 
among the greatest and most useful of mankind, 
And thus one may be content to be nothing higher 
or better than a country pastor. His is 


‘*A toil that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 
And hears while sowing outward fields 
The harvest song of inward peace.” 

But the country pastorate does not lack the at- 
traction of a “large opportunity for usefulness.” 
Its work has a bearing even upon city life with wide 
reaching influences to highest places and busiest 
spheres of the world. Cities are constantly recruited 
from the country. In them there is a vast expendi- 
ture of vital force and a constant corruption of 
morals that must be replaced and corrected by the 
fresh and purer life of the country. It is estimated 
by some who have made it a matter of special inves- 
tigation, that of five hundred prominent and suc- 
cessful men in our cities four hundred have, been 
reared in the country, or have struggled up from the 
lower ranks of society, Many of the strongest and 
most useful city churches are officered by men who 
were once country boys. Pastors, deacons, trustees, 
together with many of the staunchest working mem- 
bers, look back to early life in the village and on the 
farm, and to their conversion in a country church, 
Victor Hugo says, ‘‘To reform a man you must be- 
gin with his grandmother.” So we may say that, 
to convert the city population, build up its churches 
and exert an influence on its best life, you must be- 
gin with the young men and women of your small 
country village and farming community. 

Many of our great ones in law, in science, in 
literature and in politics were born and bred in 
country places. He who blessed his country and 
his age by helping to mould the character and 
direct the life of a Lincoln or a Garfield did his work 
when they were country boys. So reflecting, the 
country pastor, if tempted sometimes to repine at 
his lot and long for a larger sphere, may see the 
narrow bounds of his pastorate stretching out to 
limitless ranges of time and space, and may know 
that his village, or four-corners, even, is in a practical 
sense the center of the world. He holds the long 
end of a lever, and if he honestly bears his weight 
where he is the uplifting influence will be felt in 
distant places and times remote as well as in those 
near at hand. Any man who has the privilege of 
ministering to the people of a small village with its 
surrounding community has a great opportunity for 
great good. Until he has exhausted the possibilities 
of good in his country charge—as who does or who 
can ?—why should any such pastor long for a larger 
sphere? The children—how near the country pastor 
may come to their life! He meets them at home, on 
the street, at school and in their plays. He may 
learn every face and name, and may establish with 
many of them relations of confidence and friendship, 
He reaches them more directly in the Sunday-school, 
and even in his audiences their faces are seen in 
larger numbers, proportionately, than ever greet the 
eye and gladden the heart of the earnest city pastor, 
There is also an advantage in the familiar acquaint- 
ance and friendly relations with all of his church and 
congregation possible for the country pastor, From 
his place of a Sabbath morning he glances over his 
congregation, marking each familiar face. He knows 
if Mr, Jones is present dnd his wife is not. He 
gladly notes the families whose members are all out 
to church, and he gathers heart for his part in the 
service when he sees the regular attendants at their 
places, and meets the sympathizing looks of those 
upon whom he can always count for counsel and 
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help. He notes every strange face and infrequent 
attendant, and by all this is better fitted to minister 
in behalf of his people. There is an inspiration in 
a large congregation such as often greets the city 
pastor, though most of the faces are strange. Is 
there not an equal inspiration from the dear familiar 
faces in the country pastor’s smaller audience? He 
knows most of the history and circumstances of each 
hearer; he thinks of the absent, the sick, the 
tempted and the wandering ones by name; he 
knows heart- histories, hidden sorrows and individual 
infirmities. He can thus pray and preach accordivg 
to their needs, giving to each his portion in due time 
and to all helpful sympathy. There is something 
beautiful in such pastoral relation as is possible only 
in a country church, and in this familiar acquaint- 
ance; even in its homeliest manif2stations, as 
‘* When thaking hands announce the meeting o’er, 

The friendly group still lingers at the door, 

Greeting, i.quiring, sharing all the store 

Of weekly tudings.” 

There are advantages also to growth in spirituality, 
both of pastor and people, which the hurry of town 
life aud the stress of its worldly influences render im- 
possible, The quietness, the leisure, the still hour, 
who can overestimate their value, whether to him 
who would grow in ‘‘ wisdom and in favor with God,” 
or to him who would lead others to the Christian life 
and seek their edification therein ? 

Would that pastor be altogether foolish who should 
ask for himself nothing better, or higher, or larger, 
than this work in a couutry pastorate ? 








NOTES. 


Just now Egyptian matters are of absorbing Interest, and 
in domestic affuirs the week has been uneventful; accord- 
ingly The Christian Union omits its Outlook to make 
room for a fall survey of the causes aud present con- 
dition of the struggle in Egypt, the editorial discussion 
of the question being well supplemented by Dr. Lada’s 
admirable sketch of ‘‘The False Prophet” who has 
made himself master of the Soudan country, and is likely 
to be an important figure in the immediate future of the 
Nile country; Dr. Avbott gives some account of the Eng- 
lish schools organized under the present school board 
system; Mr. McUurmick contiaues his story of ** The Bell 
of St. Alphege.” Most of the readers of The Christian 
Union aie now finding rest aud health in the country, and to 
all such Mrs. Dowus's article on *‘ The Wi.d Flowers of Early 
Summer” will be specially. interesting and seasonable ; Mr. 
Tlamilton tells a story for the young people in his usual 
graphic way under the title ‘In the Cranberry Swamp.’ 
No one will fail to read Susan Coolidge’s *‘Wave After 
Wave,” one of those poems of experience and aspiration 
which have endeared her to @ vast multitude o: readers; 
Mr. Beecher takes as the theme of his sermon *‘ Hunger and 
Thirst for Righteousness; among the contributors to the 
‘*Books and Authors” page this week are the Rev. R, G. 
Greene, the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, Mrs. Isabel Frances Bellows, 
Mr. Mabie and others. 


The Rev. Dr. Deems, of this city, known and loved of all 
men, has acquired the art of takiug up a collection so grace- 
fully that nobody can resist the pleasure of giving, and this 
is how he does it ; 


On Wedoesday, 12th inst., a tabernacle quite unique in its appear- 
ance and interesting in its history was dedicated to God for the ser- 
vice of humanity on a pictureeque isiand at the head of Greenwood 
Lake. A true mother in Isrve!, now departed, a life-long member of 
the Protestant Episcopa! Church, living in a vottage near the Bran- 
don House, seeing that the lake was to be a place of increasing 
resort, begun efforts to secure regular rel'gious services for summer 
Visitors. ‘hese were veld by visiting clergymen whenever they could 
be secured. By her savings and the contributions of others, ena litue 
bazars at the hotel, evough was collected to justify the erection of 
this chape’, and Mr, Brandon, who owns the lovely jittle island, has 
not only given it the very spot it should occupy, but has contributed 
liberally to ite erection. Whea the day of dedication came, religious 
services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Spelimeyer, a very touching 
history of the beginning and progress of this undertaking was given 
by the Rev. Mr. Bradford, of Montclair, a most appropriate “ edi- 
torial” was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Abbott. and some things were 
said by ‘‘ the subscriber.”” Woat is still better, a very liberal sub. 
scription was made, bringing the blessed women who have the mat- 
ter in charge to within $00 of being out of debt. Waereupon Dr. 
Abbott said that if | would make an appeal to tne readers of The 
Christian Union he wouid insert it and receive their subscriptions. 

Now, then, Christian readers of the Union, consider that Brother 
Abbott is pasting the collec.ion basket around Be thankful for the 
the opporcunity of dropping in your contributions. He will acknowl- 
edge woat you send him and forward it to the proper destination ; and 
you will have the gratification of knowing that you are providing a 
place of worship for strangers through wany a summer, and basten- 
ing a consummation sv devoutly wished by her who is now numbered 
with the saints in glory everla-ting. Cuaries F. Derms. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, July 14, 1882. 


The “Tribune” is doing a fine work with the Fresh Air 
Fund. It bas already seut out more than six hundred cbil- 
dren, who buve exchanged the dirt and foul air of tenement 
houses for the health-giviag breezes of Northern New York. 


_ The benefit of such @ change, even for the short space of two 





weeks, is incalculable; and those who are compelled to stay 
in the city during vhis hot weather ought to find real comfort 
in thinking of these little people who are seeing for the first 
time the miracles of nature performed in their presence. 
They will come back renewed in body and mind, with an 
outlook upon life such as they have never had before, and 
with incentives to decent and better living of which they 
never dreamed. There could not be a wiser or nobler 
charity than this. 


The troubles at Union College have come to a focus. Defi- 
nite charges have been brought against President Putter, and 
the trustees meet this week to pass upon them. President 
Potter's administration of affairs in counection with the col- 
lege has been energetic,and has advauced the interests of the 
institution with the general public very miaterially. He has 
the cunfidence of a great many people, and it will take very 
definite charges and very strovg evidence to impair thut con- 
fidence. There ought to be in every matter of this kind the 
fullest investigation and the most judicial and fair-minded 
consideration of the delicate and important interests iv- 
volved. 


One of the excellent provisions for the health of the city 
during tbe hot season is the iuspection of the sanitary con 
dition of the poor by fifty physicians, under aj poiutinent of 
the Board of Health, during the months of July aud August. 
These irspectors make @ thorough examination of the tene- 
meut houses, seeking especially for invalids and tick chil- 
dren, giving medical aid gratuitously, and furnishing tickets 
tor the various excursions under the charge of local charita- 
ble excursions. This is an illustration of what will be uni- 
versal when the spirit of Christianity has become a practical 
power in the world. 


The fewer gentlemen of the class represented by Col. Sears 
and Col. Guines of Louisville the better for the country. 
These two persone, after a mutual exchange of foul epithets, 
met on a street in Louisville last week uuod began a genera! 
ekirmish with pistols which la_ted apparentiv an indeflaite 
length of time. since at least a doz2n shorts must have been 
exchanged. The marksmanship was of such a low order that 
beither was seriously injured. The title of ‘‘ gentlemen” 
can only be applied to such persons in bumorous way or as 
satire; its use in any other spirit woud be a desecration. 


This is certainly the go'den age of bric-a-brac. The 
Hamilton Palace sale in London has netted the owner a fabu- 
lous amount, and indicates that money is plenty and the taste 
for bric-a-brac still u: satiefied, although China, [ndia and 
the whole East has been ransacked ; vot to speak of the rural 
world which his been turned upside down in a mad search 
for spinning-wheels and teapots. A purchaser at the 
Hamilton Palace sale lust week paid £6000 for a writing- 
tible—a price which makes the little table cost about $1,500 a 
year io interest. 





The speculative mania which ran to such lengths in France 
not many months ago has appeared in England in @ nar- 
rower compass, and the electric light compunies are getting 
the benefit of it. The shares of these companies have gone 
up enormously and are now sold at almost fabulous prices. 
There is no doubt as to the fioal value of this wonderful dis- 
covery, but this speculation has so far been a discount of 
future success. Even John Bull loses his head at times. 


The Christian Union acknowledges the receipt of a gener- 
ous contribution of $150 from Mrs. John Bullard, to be used 
in sending a party of children West. The best news comes 
from parties already sent out. In each case—so far ae can 
be a*certained—the children have been placed in thoroughly 
reputable and kindly families, and are already showing the 
benefits of their new and purer life. 


The experience of the police and detectives in the Guter- 
muth acd Keeley murder cases will not increase the rather 
ehaky confidence of the public in the metheds they employ 
to detect crime. Iu both these cases perplexities increase as 
the volume of evidence grows, and the authorities are appar- 
eotly further off than ever from any discovery of the 
criminals. 


The changed condition of affsirs in Long Island City is 
indicated by the astonishing fact that a liquor seller, who is 
also an alderman, has actually been convicted of breaking 
the excise law, and another alderman has been put on trial 
for the same offense. This i3 certainly the renaissance of 
civic virtue. 


In the last issue of The Christian Union, under the title of 
‘*Good Books for the Sunday-school Library,” the storics 
* Forestville Sheaves” and ‘‘A Crown of Glory” were an- 
nounced as published by Thomas Nelson's Sons; they are 
published by the American Tract Society. 


The ‘‘ Times” makes the very unkind suggestion that there 
was some connection between the outbreak in the Muassachu- 
setts State Prison and the opening of the Summer School of 
Puilosophy at Concord. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any pereon sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the coiumns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

1, About what per cent. of the value of acargo of manufactured 
articles—cioth-, irons, etc.—sent from Englandto America is spent 
as cost of tran portation? 

2. How much hizher are the average wages of the laboring men 
in the United States than in England ? F. W. W. 

Dwiant, Ill, 

1. Of course, the cost of transportation, as compared with 
the original cost of a manufactured article, varies greatly 


according tothe bulkiness of the article itself. Tnus, pig 





iron, which costs only $10 to $12 in England, cannot be 
brought from the English werehouse and delivered in a 
New York store in ordinary times for less than $5 per ton, 
which is about forty to fifty per cent. of the original value. 
But bar iron or steel rails, costing about $30 a ton in Eug- 
land, can be brought over for about the same money, which, 
however, would be only about fifteen per cent. of their cost. 
Cloths and other fine goods, which require more care in 
transportation than iron, cost more by the ton for trans- 
portation, but somewhat lees in proportion to their original 
value; say, probably, 10 tu 12 per cent. These figures are 
constantly varying, according to the rise or fall in the 
market price of goods and freight; but we tink that the 
quotations given are about a fair average. The mere cost of 
ocean transportation is perhaps only two-thirds of the 
amount here stated, which is intended to include the cost of 
cursing goods between the warehouse aud ship on both 
sides of the water. 

2 Itis very difficult to give any general statement of the 
propor'ion between the average wages of laboring. men in 
America and in Eogland, because the hours of labor are much 
longer bere than there, and wuges are usually estimatd by 
the week, which in England means fifty-four hours, and in 
America sixty to tixty-five hous. Then the difference be- 
tween the wages of some classes of Jaboring men is very 
much greater than in the case of other classes. The wages 
of several classes of workmen in this country are fifty per 
cent. higher than in England ; the wages of wany more are 
thirty per cent. higher; while the waves of much larger 
classes still are only from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
higher. The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Biaire, while 
Secretary of State, and wth the strongest disposition to 
estimate American wages at a high figure, wus that in 
1880 and 1881 the average wages paid io American cotton 
fictories were only about ten per cent. higher than those 
paid in English factories fur the same number of hours. 
Bricklayers iu New York City receive double the wages of 
vricklayers in London, but then they work ene hour longer 
every day, and lay from twice to three times the number of 
bricks in a day which any Eoglieh bricklayer does: the 
amount of his work being strictly limited by trades unions. 
Taking «ll things into consideration, we incline to think that 
au average difference of twenty-five per cent. is as near the 
truth as it is possible to reach at present. 


I would like to get all the information that I can as to the proper 
course to parsue to get good clerk«, and—what may be etill more im- 
portant and difficait—how to manage them properly when I do get 
them. Will you kindly advise me concerning ‘above? Are there 
books that wou!d help one,? L. D. K. 

To get good clerks and to manage them properly requires 
a knowledge “f human nature, and that cannot be acquired 
from books; it must be acquired by experience. A few eim- 
ple rules may aid you. 1. Tuke every new clerk on trial; 
make no long e gigements; find out yourself, and let bim 
find out, how wel!) you are adapted to each other and to the 
work. 2 When possible fill all higher placer by promotion 
from the lower ones; this will teach your clerks thut fidelity 
and success give a fair promise of advancement. 3 Do not 
trust to recommendations, which often mean little or nothing, 
being given without ecruple. 4. Be considerate in all your 
requirements, but rigorous and undeviating in demanding 
compliance with them. He that is sometimes loose and 
some times rigid is never well served. 5. Be a friend to your 
clerks, but not too familiar with them; care for their inter- 
ests and they will care for yours. 6 Know your business 
better than they know it and they wi!l look up to you; if 
they know it better than you know it vou are not entitled 
to their businezs respect. 7. In all your treatment of them 
apply the Go'den Rule: ‘* Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 


I desire to bave you map ont for me a course of good, solid Chris- 
tian reading, with such other intermingled as you may see fit. I am 
pursuing a liberal education at Fisk University, having completed 
the Freshman year at our last seaxion. My father died when I was 
quite emall, and being a poor boy I've labored under many dixadvan- 
tages. However, by placing a firm trast in God, I have been bronght 
safely thus far and feel that he will carry me through. J hope and 
expect to take theology after [ shai! have finished my college course, 
and therefore have made the above request. I have b.en reading 
and still continue to read such books as I think best, but feel that 
with aregular course delineated by one as much experienced as your- 
self, I shall accomplish the desired end with greater success. 

Cc. H. D. 

1. Write to G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. City, for a book, 
republished from the columns of The Chri-tian Uuion, en- 
titled ‘* Hints for Home Reading,” price $1.00, which sug- 
gests several courses, aud also methods tv make them 
valuable. 2. Write to Dr. J. LL. Vincent, New Haven, Conn., 
for information respectivg the Chautauqua thevclogical 
course. It is scarcely practicable to prescribe a more definite 
system when the aptitude and characteristics of the person 
inquiring are unknown. 


Please inform me of the names and addresses of the schools in 
which civil engineering is taught that are now in advance of West 
Point, as expressed in the article in The Christian Union of May 18, 
1882, ** How fo Succeed as a Civil Eugineer.” A prompt reply will 
oblige N. D. 

West Point is a school for military engineering, not for 
civil enginecring. Ino far as the general principles under- 
lying both professions are the same, West Point is equal to 
any school ln the country. But regardivg civil engimeering 
as a specialty, the Polytechnic Schools at Troy and Brook- 
lyo, avd the special courses ia the scientific echools of Llar- 
vari, Yale, Columbia and Cornell, are superior. 


What do preachers mean by the closing words in their prayer 
* World without ead, Amen"? Sup-caipesr, 

The phraze is equivalent to ‘Forever and forever.” It 
generally accompanies ascription of praise to God aud express- 
es the desire that praise shall be eterually rendered to Lim. 
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WAVE AFTER WAVE. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 


UT of the bosom of the sea, 
O From dim, rich coasts eye may not see, 
By vast and urging forces blent, 
Untired, untiring and unspent, 
The glad waves speed them one by one ; 
And, goal attained and errand done, 
They lap the sands and softly lave— 
Wave after wave, wave after wave. 


As stirred by longiag for repose 

Higher and higher each wave goes, 
Striving to clasp with foam-white hands 
The yielding aad eluding sands : 

And still the sea, relentless, grim, 

Calls his wild truants back to him; 
Recalls the liberty he gave 

Wave after wave, wave after wave. 


All sad at heart and desolate 

They heed the call ; they bow to fate ; 
And outward swept, a baffled train, 
Each feels his effort was in vain : 

But fed by impulse lent by each 

The gradual tide upon the beach 
Rises to full, and thunders brave, 
Wave after wave, wave after wave. 


Ah, tired, discouraged heart and head, 
Look up, and be thou comforted ! 

Thy puny effort may seem vain, 

Wasted thy toil and naught thy pain, 

Thy brief sun quench itself in shade, 
Thy worthiest strength be weakness made, 
Caught up in one great whelming grave 
Wave after wave, wave after wave. 


Yet still, though baffled and denied, 

Thy spended strength has swelled the tide. 
A feather’s weight where oceans roll— 
One atom in a mighty whole— 

God's hand uncounted agencies 

Marshals and notes and counts as his : 

His threads to bind, his sands to save, 

His tides to build, wave after wave. 








THE FALSE PROPHET OF THE SOUDAN. 
By tHe Rev. Henry M. Lapp, D.D. 


OHAMMED ACHMET, the False Prophet of the 
Soudan, is the product at once of an intense 
religious fanaticism and an oppressive system of gov- 
ernment. His aim is thus religious and political, while 
his religious pretens.ons are probably assumed only asa 
means to gain a political end. He has posed as a saviour 
of the people at a time when Moslem fanaticism has be- 
come greatly revived, and when the country was ripe for 
an insurrection. The worst elements of a discontented 
and naturally turbulent population have gathered 
around him. Circumstances have favored him in the 
Soudan much as they have favored Arabi Pasha in 
Egypt. He is now at the head of a revolution which 
for the Egyptian Soudan is as great if not greater 
than that which is ruining Egypt itself. What con- 
nection he may have, if any, with the party of rev- 
olution in Egypt it is difficult to say. After again and 
again defeating the troops sent against him he is at last 
complete master of the situation. Egypt has, for the 
present at least, lost her hardly-won possessions in the 
Soudan, which if they ever belong to her again, or if 
they are ever again to be opened to commerce, or to 
any civilizing and religious influence, must be recon- 
quered with a large army and much expenditure of life 
and money. It may be interesting, therefore, briefly 
to note some of the causes which have led to this 
revolution, and to trace the career of its victorious 
leader. 

The Soudan 1s a general term applied to that vast 
and vaguely defined region of Central Africa lying 
between the equator on the south and the Great 
Desert on the nortb, and stretching from east to west 
nearly across the continent. The Egyptian Soudan is 
generally supposed to begin at Assouan, or the first 
cataract of the Nile on the north, but perhaps might 
more properly be said to commence at the point where 
the Nile makes its great westward bend. It extends 
to the Great Lakes on the south, and from Abyssinia on 
the east, to and inclusive of Darfur and the provinces 
of the Babr El Ghazal on the west. This extensive 
region, many times larger than Egypt itself, was not 
conquered by the Egyptians all at once, but has been 
annexed piece by piece, and at no time can it be said 
to have been thoroughly subdued or fully occupied. 
It was first entered by Mohammed Ali and his conquer- 
ing hosts, but the region then annexed was small com- 





pared with what the Egyptian government has recent- 
ly claimed. Successive governors and _ repeated 
expeditions have extended the limits. Expeditions 
under Col. Gordon, Sir Samuel Baker, Col. Long and 
others, and more recently under Emin Bey, bave ex- 
tended the territorial limits far to the westward and 
southward. The capital of this vast region and the 
residence of the Governor-General, till within a few 
months, has been Khartoum, acity of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants at the junction of the Blue and White Niles. The 
whole country was divided into Mudiriehs or provinces, 
and the various Mudirs were under the Governor-Gen- 
eralat Khartoum. These Mudirs were charged with 
all local government. They administered justice much 
as it pleased their fancy, and farmed out the taxes to 
make a handsome income. Nor have the Governors- 
General, if we except Col. Gordon, whose pure 
and unselfish administration was the greatest bless- 
ing the Soudan ever knew, been above motives of 
self-interest. Raouf Pasha, under whose administra- 
tion the rebellion began, was a kind-hearted, easy, 
genial man, with progressive ideas, whose great desire 
was to see a railroad through from Souakim on the Red 
Sea to Khartoum; but he had some knowledge of 
‘‘ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,” and 
did not remain in the Soudan without having an eye 
to his own coffers. Giegler Pasha, who is an accom- 
plished gentleman and an able man, admitted the ex- 
istence of many abuses, but claimed that he was un- 
able to rectify them. He often remarked that things 
were not as he would have them, but added that it 
was impossible to introduce European methods into 
the Soudan ina day. The great complaint of the peo- 
ple against the government was of excessive taxation, 
and the very oppressive method of collecting the same. 
The government at Cairo was continually short of 
funds. Its chief interest in the Soudan seemed to be 
to see how much it could squeeze out of the people for 
the present necessity. Its policy was short-sighted. 
It took everything and offered little or nothing in re- 
turn. Certain amounts must be raised by the govern- 
ment at Khartoum. He was the best Governor-Gen- 
eral, therefore, who could raise the most money. The 
government assumed the monopoly of almost every- 
thing on the White Nile, even to the sale of seven poor 
parrots, one of which was blind, and another lame. 
Contracts were sublet to the farmers of taxes. Each 
agent made a handsome profit for himself, so 
that when the taxes, which covered every con- 
ceivable means of industry down to the wheel 
which raised the water from the Nile, were paid by 
the poor laborer they were many times larger than the 
original exorbitant apportionment; and we even heard 
of cases on the White Nile where the same taxes were 
collected two and three times over by different officials. 
Such being the methods of the government, made 
doubly obnoxious by the corrupt officials who carried 
them out, it is not to be wondered at that there was a 
very general spirit of discontent ; but never had there 
appeared a leader who for any length of time could 
maintain a successful opposition to the Egyptian 
government till Mohammed Achmet proclaimed him- 
self the Muhdi, or successor of the Great Prophet, the 
expected teacher au saviour of the people. This claim 
was suggested by the general belief existing among 
the Moslems that toward the end of the world a suc- 
cessor and expounder of the Prophet anda fuller re- 
vealer of the will of God was to appear. This belief 
is founded on various passages and intimations in the 
Koran, like the following: ‘‘ Say unto those of Mecca, 
This is my way: I invite you unto God by an evidént 
demonstration ; both I and he who followeth me.” The 
popular superstition prescribes certain signs and evi- 
dences by which this prophet is to be identified, some 
of which Mohammed Achmet is said to have shown 
while be has failed in others. Several such pretenders 
have already appeared, one in the vicinity of Tunis, 
another in Southern Arabia, but none of them have 
succeeded like Mohammed Achmet. 

This man was born in the region of Dongola, on the 
western bank of the Nile, where it inakes its great 
bend. He was 8 poor man; a carpenter and boat 
builder by trade. He first came into notoriety on the 
large island of Abbas, situated about two hundred 
miles south of Khartoum. Here, after the fashion of 
the fakirs and holy men, he withdrew from society 
and devoted himself to prayer and meditation. He 
soon had a large following, and proclaimed himself 
the expected prophet and deliverer of the people. 
He wrote letters all over the country announcing him- 
self and his mission. He was recognized at once as a 
leader. While many of the more intelligent Moslems 
repudiated him, others, moved both by religious and 
political motives, and who above all hoped that he 
would show them some way to escape the payment of 
their taxes, flocked around his standard. He was 
secretly encouraged and abetted by enemies of the 
government residing at Khartoum. His presence in so 
commanding a position on the Nile soon became ob- 
noxious to the authorities at Khartoum, and an ex- 





pedition was organized to dislodge him. A detach- 
ment of one hundred and twenty men of the regular 
armv was sent against him on the island. These men 
were badly managed, and, although they were armed 
with the best make of Remington rifles, while 
Mohammed Achmet and his band had only their 
spears, they were killed one after the other as 
fast as they landed, till not one of the one hun- 
dred and twenty was left. Not a shot was fired. 
It was a slaughter like the sticking of so many 
pigs. The steamer with its crew and one or two 
officers escaped back to Khartoum with the sad news. 

Of course after this exploit Mohammed Achmet 
knew that it would not do for him with his present 
forces to remain where he was. He therefore gath- 
ered together all his following, men, women and chil- 
dren, cattle and provisions, crossed the Nile to the 
west bank, and fled to a wild mountain called Gebel 
Gedir, two hundred miles southwest of the island of 
Abbas, and about ninety miles northwest of the penal 
colony and military station of Fashoda. Here in an 
easily defended and almost inaccessible mountain he 
took up his abode. The Baggara Arabs now began 
to flock to his standard in great numbers. This large 
tribe is noted for its restless, lawless, unruly spirit. 
The Baggaras were the former slave hunters of the 
white Nile, and no doubt dreams of the return of the 
old times of plunder and bloodshed were not wanting. 
The present at least was an opportunity that suited 
them, and they determined to take advantage of it. 

We saw great numbers of them, with their spears 
gleaming in the sun, crowding along the banks with 
their horses and their cattle to join Mohammed 
Achmet in his mountain fastness. It was, how- 
ever, the policy of the government to let the rebels 
alone, now that they had left the river, thinking 
that they would soon lose their zeal, and disperse for 
want of provisions. Buta new governor of Fashoda 
had been appointed, who considered it his duty to sig- 
nalize his loyalty by organizing another expedition 
against the rebels. Contrary to orders from Khar- 
toum, he gathered the military forces from Kaka, 
Fashoda, and the station at the mouth of the Sobat; in 
all, six hundred soldiers of the regular army. With 
these he joined two hundred men of the large native 
tribe of the Shillooks, under the king of the Shillooks— 
eight hundred men, all told. With these he marched 
six days across the desert by forced marches. On the 
seventh day, when the men were all tired out from the 
long march, and utterly unfit for action, they met the 
enemy. Mohammed Achmet was again victorious. 
The fight was turned into a slaughter. Sixty men 
were taken prisoners by the rebels; only seventy 
escaped by running for it; and’ all the rest were 
slain. The governor of Fashoda and the king of 
the Shillooks were both killed. 

Soon after these events we traveled through the 
country as far as the Sobat River. As we passed the 
island of Abbas we saw the spot where the soldiers 
landed and where they were slain. We saw the 
deserted village, already occupied by a colony of chat- 
tering monkeys, the hut where Achmet commenced 
his career, and a boat which his people had left half 
finished. We found Kaka in a state of siege by the 
Shillooks, who had taken the killing of their king in 
the Egyptian service as a good pretext for throwing 
off the yoke of the government that had never wholly 
subdued them. When we landed at Fashoda we found 
the town in constant fear of an attack. We saw the 
wounded, and heard the loud lamentations of those 
who mourned their slain. At the Sobat we found the 
Shillooks hostile. Twice on our way back we were 
waylaid and partially surrounded by Mohammed Ach- 
met’s men, and owed our escape only to the mercifui 
providence of God and our own presence of mind and 
agility in ‘‘ going away from there.” On our return to 
Khartoum we learned that Raouf Pasha had been re- 
called, a new method of governing the Soudan from 
Cairo instituted, and that Giegler Pasha had been au- 
thorized to proceed with more vigorous measures 
against the rebels. While we were there an army of 
some 3,500 men was g»thered and sent forward under 
Yousef Pasha. We saw them drilling, after a fashion, 
nearly every day. Some of them received their pay in 
our yard. We had a good opportunity to study their 
make-up. From the first they had but little hope of 
success. About one hundred deserted just before the 
departure. None of them had the first idea of disci- 
pline, few of them had ever fired off their guns, and 
one thousand five hundred of them were raw recruits, 
who did not know which was the dangerous end of 
their rifles. One man was asked how he would fire if 
he met the enemy, and he held his gun out behind his 
back and said, ‘‘So.” Another was asked if he had 
bullets enough, and replied that he thought his gun 
could hold a few more. The government throughout 
under-estimated the earnestness and strength of the 
rebels, At this time they probably numbered near 
10,050 men. The plan of attack, as explained to us by 
Giegler Pasha, was for a detachment of five hundred 
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men to march from Kordofan and join the troops sent 
from Khartoum at Kaka, and thence march in a solid 
column to Gebel Gedir. Mohammed Achmet was kept 
informed of all these movements by his spies. Before 
we left Khartoum a rumor reached us, which was 
afterwards confirmed, that the detachment from Kor- 
dofan had been interrupted by the alert Achmet and 
killed. Private advices report that Senaar, on the Blue 
Nile, has been captured and all the Europeans put to 
death. And now the news is confirmed that the army, 
whose defeat was expected by all who knew much 
about it, has been totally cut to pieces, 2,0.0 out of 
3,000 slain, 3,000 rifles and four cannon captured, with 
nothing to prevent the rebels from marching into Khar- 
toum itself. The Europeans there have hopelessly 
determined to make the best resistance they 
can. Their plan is to barricade themselves with- 
in the stone walls of the Catholic mission, 
and fight it out to the last. Mohammed Achmet 
is now complete master of the Egyptian Sou- 
dan. He 1s flushed with victory, having never known 
defeat. He is now at the head of an immense horde 
of fierce, fanatical and bloodthirsty Arabs. True, that 
their method of warfare is primitive. They even beat 
the rifles they have taken into lances ; but the impetu- 
ous charge of Arab horsemen armed with only these 
weapons is rather demoralizing to an ill-trained army. 
Egypt is in no condition just now to undertake the 
work of reconquering the Soudan. Her troops have 
repeatedly been ordered there, and have as often re- 
fused to go. Unless it is reconquered, and the False 
Prophet subdued, that vast region must, for some time 
to come, remain closed to the outside world. 
Dansury, Conn. 








GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


N American who should go into one of the School 
Board schools of Manchester, Birmingham, or 
London, would not unnaturally think that England has 
nothing to teach America respectirg public education 
for the lower classes. Certainly the buildings are not 
as commodious nor as conveniently arranged as ours, 
school apparatus is inferior, and the general appearance 
of the pupils and of the teachers does not compare 
favorably with that of the public schools of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia or Chicago. But a 
more careful inquiry will elicit some points in which 
America might advautageously imitate Great Britain, 
and some points of curious and instructive contrast 
betweer the educational systems of the two countries. 
I had read something respecting the establish- 
ment of schools for the children of the poorer 
classes, under the patronage of the English Govern- 
ment, twelve years ago; but I admit that I was sur- 
prised to discover that England still has neither a 
free school system nor a common school system. 
That which answers to our free schools goes in Eng- 
land by the name of School Board schools; but ad- 
mission to these schools is not free. A fee 1s charged 
which varies somewhat, tlie lowest being threepence— 
that is, six cents—a week for each pupil. If the father 
refuses to pay this fee, and pleads poverty, he is brought 
before the authorities and a summary examination is 
made into the state of his finances. The authorities 
ascertain what wages he gets, what rent he pays, and 
what family he has to sustain. If they become satis- 
fied that he really has not means sufficient to pay the 
fee of threepence apiece for his children, they remit it, 
and the children attend,the school, as it were, in 
forma pauperis. If they are satisfied that he is able to 
pay, the payment is required, and, if need be, enforced 
by imprisonment. Every parent is required to send 
his child somewhere toschool. As the schools are not 
free, so neither are they common. No attempt is made 
to provide a common education for all classes ; the in- 
termingling of children of different classes in one 
school-room and under one tuition, which we regard 
in America as essential to the best development of the 
Nation, is something which the average Britisher is 
not able even to comprehend, and upon which, so far 
as my observation goes, even the most radical Britisher, 
when he does comprehend it, looks with utter dis- 
approval. The Englishman’s objection to this inter- 
mingling of the classes is illustrated by the following 
sentence which | quote from the liberal and progres- 
sive ‘‘Spectator”: ‘‘ Difference of grade sometimes 
involves difference of civilization upon points essential 
to manners, if not to morals; and we had rather a girl 
did not learn Latin than that she did learn to giggle, 
to whisper, or—an abomination partly confined to Lon- 
don—to call a road a ‘ reaoud.’” 

The object of the School Board schools is simply to 
make national and systematic provision for the lower 
classes. The children who attend these schools are 
almost always the children of the poor, and show the 
grade to which they belong by their faces not less 
than by their attire, which is not by any means always 





cleanly. The teachers are to a considerable extent 
taken from the same class. There is no real effort to 
educate the pupils above their class; the instruction 
given is only in the primary branches—reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, elementary grammar, sewing, and, in 
the London schools, cookery for the girls. I said that 
America might learn something from England; this is 
one of the features which we might probably adopt. 
Mr. Mundella, the Secretary of Education, showed me 
in London specimens of sewing which had been sent 
up to him for examination from different schools 
throughout the country, furnished by both boys and 
girls. Some of the needle-work of boys not over five 
or six years of age would, I am afraid, put to the 
blush competing specimens furnished by some of the 
lady graduates from American female colleges. The 
cooking schools are, I believe, a feature peculiar to 
London. Every school is not furnished with a cook- 
ing department, but there are some twenty centers 
which are equipped for practical instruction in the 
very practical art of cookery, and the girls in the 
upper classes go to these centers for instruction, and 
are examined in this art as with us they might be in 
chemistry or theology. The practical element enters 
everywhere in England into education more than with 
us; why, it would be difficult to tell. Are w. not 
also a practical people? Carpentry is regularly taught 
at Rugby, though it is an ‘‘optional”; and even in 
Cambridge University I found what I should call a 
carpenter’s shop, but what was euphoniously designated 
as The Department of Applied Mechanics. In con- 
nection with the Birmingham school a penny bank 
has been established by the Board, in which the 
children are encouraged to deposit their pennies. 
This school, with an average attendance of about 
twelve hundred pupils varying in age from infants of 
about three years old to children of fourteen, deposit- 
edin the single month of January last £14 Ils. 2d; 
about equivalent to seventy-five dollars. In this 
school, by-the-way, which has a large number of the 
very poorest children of the city, about one-third of 
the pupils are free; the actual income from fees is only 
about £300—that is, fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
The object of the fee system is not so much to secure 
money for the school as to maintain the self-respect of 
the parents, and prevent them from regarding educa- 
tion as a charity or themselves as paupers. 

The most valuable feature, however, in the English 
school system, and one which the States would do wellin 
some measure toimitate, is the elaborate system of exam- 
inations. When the English government first proposed 
to provide education for the poorer classes they found 
schools scattered all over the country, some sustained 
by churches and others by private benevolence. To 
prevent interference with these charitable and religious 
enterprises, and at the same time to make more ade- 
quate provision than they had made or could make for 
the education of the poor, was the desideratum. For 
that purpose the present system was organized. Un- 
der this system the government makes provision by 
appropriation for the support of any school which fur- 
nishes primary education and which proves the efli- 
ciency of its work by the satisfactory examination of 
its pupils. Inspectors are appointed who inspect all 
schools and report on their efficiency, whether they are 
voluntary or government schools. Subjects for exam- 
inations are designated by the government. The 
standard is fixed by the government, the examinations 
take place under the supervision of these government 
inspectors, and the appropriations are made to the 
schools according to the number of pupils who pass 
satisfactorily. This system secures uniformity through- 
out the kingdom not only in method, but approximate- 
ly in results; but it has some compensating disadvan- 
tages. The teacher has a pecuniary interest in 
enabling the largest possible number of his pupils to 
pass the government examination, and therefore a 
pecuniary interest in promoting cramming. I was told 
in London that a book had been prepared and pub- 
lished consisting of all examination papers that had 
been issued for several years past on scientific subjects, 
with their proper answers, to help pupils to get up 
their examinations, and that this book, so far from be- 
ing disapproved by the teachers, was not infrequently 
recommended by them to their scholars. 

The religious probiem in England is not as serious 
or as perplexing as with us. The laboring classes are 
largely Protestant, or at all events have no special 
prejudice against Protestantism. The Roman Catholic 
children go to their own parochial schools, and these 
are entitled to the same appropriations from the gov- 
ernment as any other, provided they fit their pupils to 
pass the same standard examinations. The religious 
difficulty, so far as it exists, is solved in different ways 
in different localities. In some the parochial school is 
still maintained with such efficiency that no Board 
school 1s even called for. In others the board School 
exists, but the first hour is devoted to religious instruc- 
tion, attendance on which is purely voluntary. In still 
other localities religious instruction is made a part of the 





regular work of the school, but special text books have 
been provided which are, or are supposed to be, free 
from all sectarian bias; which teach the morals but not 
religion or theology. In visiting the Board schools 
and the parochial, or ‘‘ National” schools as they are 
called, I could not discern, either from a casual inspec- 
tion or a brief conversation with the teachers, any 
material difference between the two. There seemed 
practically to be about the same amount of religious 
teaching in the one as in the other. 

I recall in particular one parochial school in St. Giles 
parish where about eight hundred boys and girls were 
gathered for instruction and where the missionary of 
the parish came twice a day to conduct devotions. The 
children paid the same fee—threepence a week—as in 
the School Board schools ; the chief difference was that 
on Sunday they gathered if they chose to a Sunday 
school and a Sunday service. As soon as the girls pass 
the standards they go out to service, or stay at home to 
serve as housekeepers while the mother goes out to 
work, and the boys get out of school and into toil as 
soon as the Compulsory Education act will allow their 
fathers to transfer them from the learning bench to the 
work bench. In America there is a highway well 
traveled from the lowest form of the public school to 
the highest place in the college or the university; in 
England education is first, second, and third class, and 
it must be a very extraordinary boy indeed who finds 
his way from the primary school in England to a place 
in the universities. L. A. 








THE BELL OF ST. ALPHEGE. 
By Exot McCormick. 
IL. 


“N his heart Trafford had not dissented from Miss 
Elton’s strictures upon the service at St. Alphege. 
Compared with bisown church at home it was an esthet- 
ic sham. At St. Bridget’s the vestments, incense and 
altar lights had a raison d’étre which at St. Alphege was 
altogether wanting. In London they were the means to 
an end; in New York they were evidently considered 
the end itself. Here were no masses of degraded poor 
to be drawn into the church, as children are allured by 
spectacular display. Indeed Trafford had not seen a 
noticeably poor personin the church. Most of the peo- 
ple, he imagined, were sentimental women, for whom 
he had little sympathy, or curiosity seekers, whom he 
held in even less esteem. His own congregation would 
be made up of the lowest classes in London. It would 
consist largely of men who, until the lights and music of 
St. Bridget’s had attracted them, had never even been 
inside of a church; of toiling women into whose homes 
the light of the sanctuary had come like a ray from 
heaven ; of young girls rescued, by the devoted sister- 
hood of the church, from lives of shame; of boys, 
half-hardened but mellowing under the gracious influ- 
ence of spiritual impressions ; of little children, whose 
lives taken early under the shelter of the fold would 
be better and purer than ever their fathers’ and 
mothers’ had been. He did not believe that the lights, 
incense and vestments were essential matters of faith, 
though he regarded them as dignifying the eucharist 
and as helpful and expedient under the circumstances; 
and he maintained what he believed his legal right to 
use them until he was thrown into prison and re- 
strained from entering hischurch. Here in New York, 
however, the circumstances were widely different ; and 
the service at St. Alphege was so obviously a feeble 
mimicry that Trafford, evenif he were an Emissary, 
could not help feeling toward the object of his mission 
a certain contempt. In Miss Elton herself, though she 
was a Presbyterian, and did not hesitate to express her 
uislike of ritualism, he felt a much stronger interest, 
and it was with lively expectation that he looked for- 
ward to meeting her again. 

When on the following day he called at Mr. Elton’s 
house he was relieved to be welcomed by Miss Elton 
alone. 

‘*Father was obliged to go to a funeral,” she said, 
apologetically, ‘‘ but he hopes that you will wait until 
his return, It will not be long.” 

‘‘T shall not in the least mind waiting for him,” he 
said. ‘*This is my holiday, you know, and I have 
nothingto do. But I can hardly tell him anything that. 
will please him. Father Tompkins is very obdurate. 
I don’t suppose you noticed that the bell rang any less 
frequently this morning.” 

“Indeed,” she said, ‘‘I thought it rang oftener. I 
judged, from that, that you had spoken to him.” 

Trafford nodded. 

‘‘But he is very obdurate; very obdurate indeed. 
Of course I can exercise some authority, but I don’t 
want to do that unless upon an extremity.” 

**Oh, I wouldn’t do that,” she said; ‘‘not, at any 
rate, until you have tried conciliation. Oh, I beg your 
pardon!” she exclaimed in some confusion. ‘I forgot 
that you were not one of us. I should not have im- 
plied that you and Mr. Tompkins are opponents.” 

‘* Well,” he said judicially, ‘‘I1 am afraid we are, in 
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this. Even Tompkins himself tells about the same 
story that youdo, though he tells it rather as illustrat- 
ing the lamentable obtuseness of the neighborhood to 
musical sounds, as well as their indifference tothe call 
of religion. He considers it to be his duty to let you 
know that service is held at such and such hours, even 
if you never come to it. That makes him no longer 
responsible—don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Grace, ‘‘and it’s very thoughtful 
and considerate in Mr. Tompkins, but we could spare 
a little of his consideration. May be, though, he’ll 
relent, and perhaps we've done him an injustice in 
thinking him vindictive. I did you an injustice 
yesterday, Mr. Trafford—and I want to beg your 
pardon.” 

He bowed courteously. 

“There is no occasion that I know of,” he said. 
‘*If there be any, it is granted.” 

**T must tell you what for. I was unjust to you 
when I told you at dinner that I didn’t believe you 
practiced your own doctrine. I didn’t know then what 
I have learned since, and I did you an injustice by 
thinking the same thing during the sermon on Sunday. 
Only it seemed so hard that I didn’t believe anybody 
could practice it. Indeed, I don’t believe it all now.” 

“* What was it,” he asked, ‘‘ that you did not believe? 

Grace thought for a moment. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘that duty is necessarily uncon- 
genial—you didn’t use just these words, but that 
is what it meant, and that when it gets to be 
pleasant and comfortable we should look out. Now 
there is my Sunday-school class—I enjoy that im- 
mensely ; do you mean to say that is not a duty? and 
that I ought to give it up because from being a burden, 
as it once was, it has become pleasant?” 

“You must discriminate,” he said, ‘‘between the 
pleasures in which you indulge for their own sake and 
those which you enjoy for Christ’s sake.” 

Grace looked puzzled. 

“*T never could make distinctions of that kind,” she 
said. ‘‘ How can you tell?” 

‘*Self-gratification is often made to appear like 
duty,” be said, ‘‘in order that it may allure us from 
the real duty. That is the real duty which lies nearest 
at hand, whether it please us or not.” 

* Ah!” she cried impulsively, as though she had 
detected a flaw in his argument, ‘‘ why, then, did you 
give up the church at Kennington? Didn’t that lie 
nearest your hand? Didn’t you owe something to 
your father?” 

For the moment Trafford was staggered. It was not 

“usual in England for young ladies to turn his own ex- 
perience upon him for the sake of disproving his 


_ theories, and he did not altogether like the practice. 


Perhaps, though, it was not usual here; for almost 
immediately her face flushed deeply, as though with a 
sudden sense of her own temerity. 

“Pardon me !” she went on, before he could say a 
word, ‘I should not have asked that.” 

“If you thought it,” he said frankly, ‘I am glad 
that you said it and gave me the opportunity of setting 
myself right. It would have been self-indulgence, 
Miss Elton, if Lhad staid at Kennington. It was no 
pleasure for me to go away. I disliked London. I 
loathed the squalor in which the London poor live. 
So far as my tastes went the work at Kennington 
would have been a thousand times more congenial. 
But the call to London seemed imperative. Geo- 
graphically, it is true, the field lay farther away; but 
so far as obligation went it was nearer at hand. Do 
you thiuk,” he asked abruptly, his voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘it cost me nothing to leave the home 
of my race ; to be cast out by my parents and scorned 
by my friends? Is this the way in which a man 
usually gratifies himself ?” 

“Ob, forgive me,” she cried penitently. 

‘I do not know,” he went on, unheeding the in- 
terruption, ‘‘what distorted version of my life you 
may have heard. Indeed it pains me to have to refer 
to my life at all. It is not a model for anyone’s imita- 
tion. But I must at least clear myself of the charge of 
inconsistency—though I thought you had cleared me 
of that yourself, Miss Elton.” 

“T was very rude,” she murmured, “‘ and I am afraid 
I was only trying to justify myself. Will you not for- 
give me? 

Trafford smiled. After all, it was only a little thing 
which the girl had done: too little, his cooler reflec- 
tion led him to decide, to have provoked his anger. 

**Surely I will forgive you,” he declared; ‘‘I had 
no need to become excited.” 

** And did you mean,” she asked, ‘“‘that my mission 
work might not be a duty at all ?” 

“Tt may not be,” he said, ‘‘if it interferes with 
nearer duties or the development of your spiritual life. 
Anything that absorbs our activities so that our spir- 
itual duties are neglected is a snare. I am not sure,” 
he said meditatively, “‘but that it was because my 
-work in London had become too little of a sacrifice 
that the Lord removed me from it.” 





Grace’s face lighted up with the quick ilumination 
that Trafford had come to understand meant some dis 
sent from his opinion. 

‘“*Ah!” he said inquiringly, ‘‘ you don't think so?” 

‘*Do you think,” she asked quietly, ‘‘tbat the Lord 
did remove you from your work there ?” 

Trafford could hardly understand the frankness 
with which this young American discussed his motives, 
although on this occasion he had invited it himself. It 
was unconventional, and not wholly flattering to 
his self-esteem; but Trafford was sick of flattery, 
and Miss Elton, if not conventional, was refreshingly 
honest. 

‘* What do you mean? he asked tentatively. 

Grace looked at him with deprecating gravity. 

‘“‘Pardon me,” she said, ‘‘if I seem to be intrusive ; 
but from what I have heard—it may be what you call 
a distorted version—it seems to me that you removed 
yourself, and that the Lord would have been better 
served if you had remained.” 

He drew himself up coldly. If there was one thing 
in his life which he considered consistent and praise- 
worthy, and which all his ritualistic friends viewed in 
the same light, 1t was the termination of his London 
career. No one had ever ventured before to represent 
it to him as a mistake. 

‘*But I did not have the opportunity,” he protested. 
“‘T was driven away. It was due to my sense of duty 
that I should go. Pardon me, Miss Elton, but you 
seem determined to put me in a false position.” 

‘*I do not want to do that,” she said eagerly; ‘‘ but 
was it necessary for you to have gone? Might you not 
have staid? I dare say it was atrial anda sacrifice for 
you to go; are you sure that you were called to make 
such a sacrifice ?” 

“T could wot give up my convictions,” he said. 

“Ah!” she cried; ‘but is it not better to give up 
one’s convictions in unessential things than that 
Christ’s cause should suffer? Was not your work in 
London of more importance than candles and vest- 
ments and incense? Might you not have conceded 
these things for the sake of your poor people? Was 
not your duty to them the nearer duty, Mr. Trafford? 
Iam only an ignorant girl,” she went on hurriedly, 
“but it seems to me it would have been a more ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to give up the ritual for the sake of 
the people than the people for the sake of the ritual.” 

Oace more Trafford was disconcerted, and this time 
he did not have the arguments at hand to meet Miss 
Elton’s penetrating attack. He was somewhat vexed, 
avd yet, as he watched her pretty face glowing with 
excitement and interested in his behalf, and listened to 
her low, earnest tones, he felt that he would like to have 
her goon. It was nota disagreeable experience, after 
all, to be told of one’s faults, when so engaging a per- 
son as Miss Grace Elton was the relater. But Grace 
had stopped and was awaiting his reply. 

‘“*We look at it from different standpoints, Miss 
Elton,” he said briefly. ‘* You could not be expected 
to see it as I do.” 

Grace shook her head. 

“T am afraid you will think I am very dogmatic,” 
she said, ‘‘ but it doesn’t seem to me there is any other 
true standpoint than mine. Here is my father, Mr. 
Trafford ”’—rising from her seat as the door opened 
and Mr. Elton came in. ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Trafford, 
papa.” 

Trafford felt that the interruption had come in rather 
a fortunate time. He made his interview with Mr. El- 
ton as brief as possible, and went back to his rooms to 
puzzle over this bright unconventional girl, whose 
frankness, warmth and decision perplexed while they 
singularly attracted him. Happily, the bell of St. 
Alphege would give him an excuse, if any were need- 
ed, for soon seeing her again. 

As it happened, the bell proved a frequent excuse. 
Father Tompkins remained obdurate, and the various 
stages of the policy of conciliation had to be reported 
‘at Mr. Elton’s house. With Mr. Elton himself Trafford 
was soon on friendly terms. His ideas of Presbyterian 
clergymen were colored by Anglican prejudice, and it 
was with some surprise that he found Grace's father 
to be as courtly and well informed a gentleman as Lord 
Kennington himself. The twoclergymen met on the 
ground of a common interest in their fellow-men, while 
they avoided by mutual consent the points of doctrine 
and worship in respect to which they disagreed. Traf- 
ford’s account of his mission work in London, which 
as his acquaintance progressed he felt more free to 
give, found in Grace also an interested listener. 
Whether as the days went on, and little by little he 
told the story of his life, she modified her own opin- 
ions in any way he could not tell. He would have 
liked to know; for though he did not accept what she 
had said, the recollection of it lingered with him and 
made him from time to time uneasy; especiallyas he 
came to know her better and to value her opinions 
more highly. He would not, however, reopen the 
subject, nor, as it seemed, would she. Indeed, after 
the first day of their acquaintance she carefully re- 





frained from raising any personal questions between 
them. 

During his stay in New York he had occasion to 
visit Boston and Philadelphia, and though he was hos- 
pitably entertained both by the members of the Church 
of the Nativity in the former city and St. Cyprian’s in 
the latter, he missed the unaffected kindness of the 
Eltons and what he had come to call their Presbyterian 
common sense. Possibly his growing attachment to 
them was in the nature of a reaction from the follies 
of American ritualism. With the exception of the 
Eltons all the people he had met were advanced ritual- 
ists; and while he still lamented that Grace and her 
father were out of the fold, it was sometimes a relief 
to get away from the sentimentality of his own cult to 
the simplicity of theirs. He had not seen Grace again 
at St. Alphege’s, and was inconsistently pleased that 
she stayed away. He would not have her sacrifice her 
convictions, even though it might indicate an interest 
in himself. 

On the first occasion, however, that he preacked 
outside of St. Alphege he discovered her among bis 
auditors ; and the discovery gave him a strange sensa- 
tion of pleasure. It assured him, for one thing, that 
she did not rank him and St. Alphege in the same cate- 
gory; and that, notwithstanding the force of her own 
opinions, she put some value on his. The occasion 
was the evening of Ascension Day, and the place was 
the Mission Church of St. Benedict, which belonged to 
one of the larger Episcopal parishes and where they 
had only the ordinary choral service. To Trafford it 
was arevelation. He had not supposed that a congre- 
gation of the class which he saw before him could be 
got together without the aid of such extraneous means 
as he had used in his own church, but which were 
conspicuously absent from this. It needed only the 
sight of Grace in a distant corner to raise in his mind 
the disturbing doub's about the wisdom of his 
course which she had put there amonth before. This 
impression of her presence, however, soon passed 
away, and from being a distraction Grace became an 
incentive. It was some evidence of interest iu himself 
or in his preaching that she had come by night to hear 
him. Why might he not use the opportunity to deepen 
her interest, and perhaps draw her into the church? 
So Trafford preached as he had never preached before. 
He forgot himself, his doubts, and his congregation ; 
but he did not forget the one listener, sitting over in 
the corner—her slender figure bent forward, her face 
flushed, her eyes intent on his face—and all that he 
said was framed especially for her. 

Along with the feeling of regard for ber spiritual 
welfare ran a curious sense of concern for her material 
safety. How had she come there? he wondered. It 
was two miles away from her home; iy what means 
would she get back? There wasasmall boy sitting next 
to her, whom Trafford recognized as her brother, but 
he was very young to be a helpful escort. Might not 
Trafford himseif accompany herhome? This purpose 
took possession of him, and during the most absorbing 
part of his sermon he was calculating how he might 
leave the chancel, disrobe, and get out of the building 
before Grace. Fortunately for his plan, the recession- 
al enabled him to reach the vestry while the congrega- 
tion yet remained in their seats. To remove his robes 
was but a moment’s task and to escape by a side door 
another. By the time he had reached the front steps 
only a few of the people had passed out, and Grace, he 
knew, must be inside. In a few minutes more she ap- 
peared, holding her little brother by the hand. Traf- 
ford pushed forward, but before he had reached ber he 
hesitated, and then fell back. She would rather not 
be recognized, he concluded, and he could protect her 
as wellat a little distance. So as she passed down the 
steps and along the street he kept behind at a conve- 
nient interval. The street which nearly faced the 
churcb, and up which she now turned, was not at any 
time an attractive one, and at nine o’clock at night was 
particularly uvinviting. L'quor stores and tenement 
houses lined it on either side, and groups of hard- 
looking boys hung around the alley-ways and saloon 
doors. The crowd had gone the other way and Grace 
and her brother were quite alone. Trafford quickened 
his steps, thinking it safer on the whole that she should 
have the protection of his company, when all at once 
a door which she was passing opened, and a crowd of 
men rushed violently out. The air was filled with 
their coarse and profane language, and while Trafford 
huiried up one of them had already laid his hand 
heavily on Grace’s shoulder and was leering impu- 
dently into her face. The clergyman was white with 


‘“‘Take your hand off!” he cried, dashing away the 
man’s arm with one hand and clutching him by the 
throat with the other. The man was a powerful fellow 
but Trafford shook him as one would a dog. ‘‘ You 
miserable prute!” he cried. ‘‘ How dare you insult a 
lady! Stand back there!”—as the gang pressed in 
around him. ‘Ah! You won’t?” Instantly he let 
the first man drop, and with a well-aimed blow laid 
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another of the bullies flat on the pavement. There had 
been several occasions in Trafford’s life when he was 
grateful for his Rugby education but never more than 
now. ‘I fancy they’ve had enough now,” he said to 
Grace as quietly as his voice would allow, ‘‘and we 
had better get away.” ‘‘Come,” he said, authorita- 
tivelv, drawing Grace’s arm through his own, ‘‘ make 
way there ?” 

The crowd opened, looking at Trafford with dull 
bewilderment as he went by; and Grace heard one of 
them say to the rest, ‘‘ Sure it’s a praste he is.” 

For a moment or two, while the three walked rap- 
idly up the street, Trafford found himself too deeply 
agitated to speak a word. ‘‘ You ought not to have 
come here alone,” he said, at length. ‘‘It is not safe. 
Your life is too dear——” 

He broke off abruptly and it did not seem that she 
noticed the ellipsis. 

‘*But Willie was with me,” she urged, meekly. 

‘* Willie is no protection,” he said. ** What would 
you have done if other help had not been at hand ?” 

He felt her hand tr mble as it lay upon his arm; 
and to add to his own agitation she burst into tears. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she sobbed. ‘‘I dare not think. 
I know I ought not to have gone. It was indelicate 
and improper, but I wanted—— Don’t think I am un- 
grateful for your protection,” she cried, breaking off 
from what she had been going to say as abruptly as he 
had done; ‘‘I cannot thank you too much. It was a 
providence that you were so near.” 

He did not tell her what preliminary steps had led 
to the providence, nor did he say much during the rest 
of the journey. Indeed he did not dare to trust him- 
self to speak. The indignity offered to Grace had 
roused in him a passion which would not be allayed— 
a passion of hate against the offender and a passion 
of love for her. With the suddenness of a flash of 
lightning it had shown him his own heart; and now 
he knew that what he believed to be ministerial zeal 
for her conversion was in point of fact the affection 
of a man toward the woman whom he wants to make 
his wife. And yet the discovery only made Trafford 
wretched. 

‘*T am a sham anda cheat!” he declared passionately 
to -himself, as he turned away from the door, having 
first asked Miss Elton if he might call on the morrow. 
‘*T have allowed myself to enter a path which I cannot 
follow out. God forgive me that I ever became a 
priest!” 
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WILD FLOWERS OF EARLY 
By Annize Sawyer Downs. 


LREADY the arbutus and hepaticas of the first 

spring days have passed from our enraptured 
vision ; while even the anemones and violets which 
but a few days ago made the roadsides a dream of 
loveliness bave lost a portion of their enchantment and 
will soon be only a beautiful memory. 

But as a compensation the swamps and bogs, which 
through the long months of the backward spring have 
lain cold and unattractive, have burst intoa bloom and 
beauty which rival those of tropical climes. 

In the very wettest part of many of these meadows, 
when, early as it is, the coarse grass waits the stroke of 
the mower, the snow-white menyanthes or buck bean 
fascinates by its quaint loveliness. Botanists ally it 
to the gentians, although its appearance gives no hint 
of such kinship. Although its foliage is a little 
coarse, and its stem somewhat clumsy, the beauty of 
its twelve or fifteen clustered flowers is so dazzling 
that you forget to criticise. Utterly destitute of fra- 
grance, its velvety petals and pale yellow stamens give 
it a character which odorless fiowers often lack. It is 
not uncommon, yet perhsps by reason of its inaccessi- 
bility is little known, and even in the swamp holds 
itself with an air of isolation, as if felt itself a stranger. 

A highway connecting the two ends of a familiar 
village is bordered on each side by a swamp 
where menyanthes might be gathered in any quantity. 
Scarlet tanagers and blue birds hover above it, and 
the honey bees flit from one of its starry spikes to 
another, but only the little girl who goes to school 
that way and the whistling boy who drives his cows 
home over that road ever see it; even the minister 
lamenting to me the other day that the roads all about 
were so uninteresting. 

Upon one side of this swamp is a smooth ‘field 
whicb, before the menyanthes has fairly gone, is brill- 
iant with the gorgeous painted cup. 

A little coarse, like the menyanthes, and equally 
lacking fragrance, it is only when the meadow is 
green with grass of the indescribable June tint, and 
exquisite with ferns whose young fronds are of sur- 
passing grace and delicacy, that it appears worthy 
of Bryant’s admiration. Two varieties are known 
hereabout: a glowing orange, almost scarlet, and a 
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pallid yellow, unlike any other flower hue. It is need- 
less to say if these two yellows are put together in a 
vase the effect is hopelessly ugly, but atmosphere and 
surroundings prevent discordance out of doors. Not 
demanding absolutely wet places like the menyanthes, 
its apparent accessibility is deceptive and sometimes 
dangerous. 

AsI gathered it this season one stalk seemed hand- 
somer, a little more desirable, than al! I held. It grew 
on a hummock of coarse grass and swamp moss. The 
water rose around my feet, but the greater the diffi- 
culty the more eagerI grew, and a vigorous jump 
landed me at last on the edge of the hummock, but 
not before my foot grazed a large black snake. Sun- 
ning himself in the midst of the gay blossoms, the 
commotion I made roused him from his torpor. 
Having no place of retreat I remained motionless, as 
he raised his ugly head, ran his red tongue out in anger 
and sluggishly glided into some tall sedges near. Secur- 
ing the coveted specimen, I gathered with ita little 
caution, being rather careful where I jumped the rest of 
the day. 

With painted cup actually in hand one is conscious of 
a little disappoin'ment. It is too pronounced, and at- 
tracts tu itself all the admiration casual visitors award 
the flowers in your drawing room. But it has rare 
gifts, for it will fill a shady corner with sunshine, and 
its individuality is so strong that a vase in which it is 
sometimes placed has a look of painted cup the whole 
year through, and in midwinter often whispers : 

**O leave my ecarlet cups to spotted moths 
Of Jane, and glistening flies and humming birds 
To drink from, when on ail the boundless lawns 
The morning sun looks hot ; 
And let the gentle Manitou of flowera, 
Singing amid the bloomy waste he loves ; 
Though all h's swarthy worshipers are gone, 
Slender and small, his rounded cheek all brown 
And ruddy with the sunshine; Iet him come 
On summer mornings, when the blossoms wake, 
And part with little hands the spiky grass, 
And touching with his cherry lips the edge 
Of my bright beakers, drain the gathered dew.” 

Beyond the smooth field where the painted eup fails 
not to appear every June isa black slough where water- 
snakes writhe and wriggle in undesirable number. It 
is useless to attempt the exploration of this slough, as 
it is not deep enough fora boat, nor firm enough to 
afford secure footing, but a rare plant makes its home 
upon its slimy borders. Commonly called wild calla, 
and water arum or calla polustris in the books, it is of 
the same family with the tropical lily so popular as a 
window plant. If its name were not known, its ap- 
pearance would immediately suggest its relationship, 
as it seems a copy of the other on a tiny scale. 

Although not often ten inches high, its small green 
leaves are of the same shade as the house-calla; and 
its minute flowers ranged upon a central spike are en- 
veloped in an equally pure white spathe. Without the 
high-bred repose of the stately lily of the Nile, it must 
be owned a trifle stiff, which is not surprising, for how 
could it think of openiig itself too widely when any 
minute a repulsive water-snake might defile its un- 
stained purity ! 

It is almost impossible to get many flowers from 
this disagreeable place, but onoe obtain a plant and 
you may have as many as you want, for they take 
kindly to a fernery; and although there may be a hint 
of sour grapes in the admission, I regret their inac- 
cessibility less because they wither instantly and per- 
manently when gathered, in spite of the most assidu- 
ous and intelligent attention. 

You say ‘“‘ Menyanthes, painted cup and wild callas 
are strange and dazzling but they do not touch our 
feelings. One spray of arbutus, one handful of white 
violets outweighs any number of them.” 

Well, look at this exquisite flower owning only the 
homely name of four-leaved milkweed! ‘Dry woods 
and hills, rather common June,” is all Dr. Gray says of 
its localities, but I know only one place where it grows, 
and the first time I ever saw it was like the first sight 
of Fra Angelico’s ‘‘Annunciation.” Music is not de- 
scribed by giving the rules of harmony, neither 
is this charming child of summer by saying that 
it is tall and slender, with taper pointed leaves, 
with the divisions of its corolla oblong, and the 
hoods of its white crowns ovate; Lut it is all that 
can be done. 

Search for it everywhere, and if, as Dr. Gray does, 
you find it ‘‘common,” luxuriate in its beauty and 
send tidings of its existence to a humble worshiper in 
distant New England. 

Another beautiful flower which wins at once the 
highest place in human affections is the arethusa. 
Rare in many poitions of the country, the v liey of 
the Merrimac fairly revels in wet lands where hun- 
dreds may be gathered in their season. It is in the 
orchis family, and, as its name, arethusa bulbosa, 
implies, has for root a tiny oblong bulb, imbedded so 
loosly in the wet green moss that if you are not care- 
tul it will come up in your fingers. Its graceful stem, 
not often more than eight inches in height, is sheathed 





by two grass-like leaves, and upon the top rests the 
odd flower, whose color, rose-purple, is never correctly 
represented in paint. Indeed it is so pure that a sheen 
is observable over the whole flower, as if it were cov- 
ered with diamond dust; and, as if nature made up 
her mind to do more than could be reasonably ex- 
pected, it is enchantingly fragrant, so that a perfect 
arethusa is the most perfect thing in the world. 
Usually of the deeper rich color spoken of above, 
sometimes pure white ones are found in the midst of 
their brilliant sisters. It seems to be caprice, fancy, 
or perhaps a preference for white on the part of the 
individual, and has nothing to do with botanical iden- 
tification. Individual gentians are often found with the 
same preference, and viola pedata occasionally shows 
kindred taste. But white or crimson, so precious is 
the arethusa that for its sake I regard all swamps with 
reverent curiosity, not knowing which particular one 
it may choose for its haunt. It withers very soon 
after gathering, which should never be attempted 
when the sun is hot. The early evening is a charm- 
ing time to pick it. Then the singing of the shy 
thrush fills the air, while all the other birds, as if will- 
ing to be silent when he deigns to sing, hop and 
chirp about their dainty nests. The twilight hush 
quiets the soul, and each graceful blossom you gather 
seems a direct gift from the hand of an unseen loving 
Father. Just as the arethusa reluctantly leaves the 
love and homage all award it, its first cousin, the 
colopogon, appears by its side. Of the same color, it 
has no sheen and is without the stainless purity of 
appearance. Instead of one flower it has several, 
which are entirely scentless, on the same stalk, and 
while you admire its beauty you are astonished at 
your indifference toward it. 

But with it grows the pale pogonia, whose shape is 
more like the arethusa and which possesses a unique 
haunting fragrance only to be likened to that of the 
wild grape. Varying in color from a pale pink toa 
lovely rose, it is a flower to love intensely, and is likely 
to be remembered in your deepest sorrows. 

Creeping modestly among, or even loosely twining 
about these rare swamp fiowers is the marsh harebell. 
Very slender, of delicate lavender, it seems among 
these courted beauties like the plain sister who never 
had a lover. But like the plain sister it bas a charm 
of itsown. You wil. take it tenderly home, you-will 
put itin your most beautiful vase and will twine it 
around your most cherished copy of the Sistine 
Mother and Child. 

Ab, how the lovely procession stretches itself out 
before us! It leads to groves carpeted with twin- 
flower, to deep woods where the shy maiden-hair waves 
in the breeze, to the slow running ditches where the 
quaint utriculara smiles, and high up on the rugged 
ledge where the harebell bends lightly to the rough 
wind. We can vee it, can delight in it as a part of the in- 
finite bliss of summer, or we can shut our eyes and 
allow its beauty to be hidden by the passing cares of 
daily toil. But do not forget by accustoming ourselves to 
its noble presence we shall find that many of the ma- 
terial troubles of life will press upon us more lightly, 
and that we shall care less if we fail of those external 
successes in which worldly men delight, for ours 

* Shall be the breatbing balm, 


And ours the silence and the calm 


Of mute insensate things.” 
ANDOVER, Mass. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[Tne editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


Hew can I help two poor women who are both most worthy and In- 
dustrious, but both old and feeble and see very hard times in the 
struggle to support themselves? This is especially eo in summer, 
when the few friends they have are out of the city. One does only 
band sewing, which is slow and not remunerative. She could make 
her bread if any society would pay ker rert. She works very hard, 
but often in eummer cannot get work. She bas an invitation to go 
in'o the country for a while this summer, but cannot accept it for 
lack of means. Her rent for herroom must go on if she leaves it, 
and her work would of course be stopped; nor has she meals to pay 
her fare. ‘he other woman is very old and quite infirm. She is a 
clear-sta-cher, but age and infirmity, and still more the want of a 
good stove to work witb, prevent her accomplishing mach, even if 
she could get the work. I help both to the extent of my ability, bat 
Iam very limited in my own circumstances and have very few 
friends in this city, where I have not lived long. I subscribed to the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor on purpose to help 
these two persons. ‘Twice I have sent the name of the clear-starcher 
there. Each time they have visited her and reported her * worthy” 
and “assistance given”; but the assistance was mostly bread and 
coal, which were useless to her, because the places where they were 
to be presented were so distant she could not walk, and she had no 
money to ride, even had she known the way; and the rides would 
cost more than the bread. I will give you the names and addresses, 
and perhaps some one of those whom God has doubly blessed, in giv- 
ing them beth the means and the will to do good, may help them, I 
leave the city soon myself, and make this effert to help them, as I 
know no other way except the little I can give them, which is wholly 
insufficient. Do not publish their names, but furnish them to any 
one who would assist them. A SUBSORIBER. 

We have personally visited and inquired into these two 
cases, and found them most interesting. Brave, cheery, un- 
complaining, the clear-starcher, with her one chair, her two 
tables and tiny bit of stove, asks for nothing but work. She 
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greatly needs a larger stove, and we hope we may secure one 
for her. 

The seamstress has struggled without complaint through 
the direst poverty, and now, with ber rent of two dollars and a 
half a week paid for the summer, and fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars for the expenses of her journey, she might be refreshed 
for next winter’s struggle, if her already long life should be 
still further prolonged. Two dollars have already been 
banded us for these two needy women. 


Thousands of country houses cannot have, except at a con- 
siderable expense, a bath-room, with the usual amount of 
fixtures. But in any country home persons may easily and 
throughly wash themselves—which, I take it, is the one pur- 
pose of a bath-room—at almost no expense and no slopping. 
The bow! of soft water and good castile soap, to begin with ; 
then, instead of the crash towel. which so many use, get & 
half a yard of shaker flannel—cotton and wool flannel. The 
reason of this is, it will not stick together, like linen, and there 
is more friction to it when wet than linen has. Soap it well, 
and with it, not dripping wet, go over the body ; then wring 
it out and go over the body again ; and there is no need of 
any Turkish towel for friction. Then plunge the feet in the 
bowl, and hold them there according to pleasure. The whole 
process need not take more than five minutes, and you are 
clean. I like very much what my physician told me once 
about bathing and rubbing: ‘‘ Do not destroy the sensitive- 
ness of the skin,’ which a great many people who bathe or 
wash themselves seem determined to do, imagiving that the 
harder they rub themeelves with a coarse towel the better for 
them; whereas, so much the worse. R. D. B. 





J. R. C.—Directions for ebonizing wood were printed at 
length in the Christian Union dated November 3, 1880. 








Or toung Folks. 


IN THE CRANBERRY SWAMP. 
By F. E. Hamirron. 

¢ HAT do you keep him for?” queried Ned 

Edwards as his companion fastened the dog 
kennel with a wooden button, after having giving its 
occupant his evening meal and a good night petting. 
‘* He’s certainly of no use, and must be a good deal of 
trouble.” 

** Yes, he’s of no use,” replied Jim Harrington, ‘‘ but 
the time was when old Major was my best friend and 
could well earn his living, and it’s only fair to care for 
him in his old age now. I will not give him away for 
fear that he may be abused, and I never could get up 
enough courage to shoot the poor fellow!” 

**But why do you lock him up?” continued Ned. 
**No one will steal him.” 

**That’s true,” laughed his comrade, ‘‘ but strange as 
it may seem the old rascal has lately taken a notion to 
run away, and so to keep him out of danger I built 
that kennel and shut him in.” 

The boys were at the gate now, and Ned turned 
down the road toward home. 

**You won’t forget the match Saturday afternoon!” 
called Jim after him; ‘‘on the lower meadow at two 
o’clock sharp. The Swampville club have got a new 
pitcher, and we've got to work hard to beat them.” 

“All right! [ll be on hand!” shouted Ned in reply, 
‘*and the Beechen Hill Stars will beat the Swampville 
chaps two toone! You'll see! Good night.” 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday. School at last was over, 
and in the warm June sunlight the rival ball players 
gathered in the lower meadow for the long-talked-of 
game which should decide the relative merits of the 
adjoining towns. Upon this momentous occasion the 
Swampville ‘‘ Rockets” were attired in suits of white, 
with brilliant red belts, reminding one of circinyles, 
while the redoubtable Beechen Hill ‘‘Stars” wore 
simple blue. With the players came a great crowd of 
spectators and camp followers upon either side, both 
boys and dogs; and after the usual skirmishing for 
imnings, the necessary amount of shouting, and the 
issuance of innumerable orders from the respective 
** captains” to their ‘*‘ men,” the game began. 

It was a long and hard-fought battle. The question 
was notin this case, as in some champion tournaments, 
how small a score one party could limit the other to, 
but the rather how great a number of runs each side 
could make before retiring. 

The ‘‘Rockets” were first at the bat. Great, 
brawny, long armed fellows they were, and so suc- 
cessful at first that their score was well into the 
thirties before they lost the first man. But a miss 
came at last. Ralph Miller of the ‘“‘ Rockets” knocked 
the ball flying far skyward, and when it fell it fell plump 
into the waiting hands of Clarence Brown, who held it 
hard and fast—and Miller was out! 

Then how the ‘‘Stars” shouted ; and the lookers on 
joined them until it seemed as if everyone present 
were hurrahing at the top of his lungs! 

When the cheering ceased the game went on again; 
but as is often the case, the loss had dampened the 
ardor of the ‘‘ins” and their players fell rapidly. In 
less than forty minutes the entire side was out, leaving 
an aggregate tally sheet of less than sixty runs. 

Then it was the turn of the “‘Stars,” and nobly they 





acquitted themselves, rolling up a hard-earned score of 
eighty-three ere they Jeft the bat. 

It was during this inning that a new spectator ap- 
peared upon the field, in old Major, who had somehow 
escaped from his kennel, and, attracted by the distant 
shouting, came slowly trotting down the road. His 
master observed him and called to him, but the old dog 
was wary, fearing to lose the freedom just gained, and 
took a position at one side of the field, within sight of 
the players, but also within easy reach of the cran- 
berry swamp which lay back of the meadow, so that 
retreat might be open to him in case he was pursued. 
But his young master had weightier matters upon his 
mind than the capture of the runaway, and Major re- 
mained undisturbed at his post as the play went on. 

The second innings of the ‘‘ Rockets” advanced their 
score handsomely, and the sun was already beginning 
to peep beneath the hat brims of the players and paint 
fantastic silhouettes of gigantic stature upon the green 
sward when the last man was put out and the final ef- 
fort of the ‘‘ Stars” began. 

They, however, felt jubilant. With all their sharp 
play and tremendous knocking the Rockets had only 
increased their record to one hundred and thirty-two, 
so that forty-nine runs were al) that the Beechen Hill 
boys needed to tie their opponents, or fifty to secure a 
glorious victory; and already they looked upon it as 
won. 

The final struggle began. Every move of the one 
party was anxiously watched by the other, and it soon 
became evident to the ‘‘ ns” that whatever runs they 
made must be earned. One, two men were out, and 
not a single tally had been scored when Jim Harring- 
ton went to the bat. He was une of the best members 
of the ‘‘Stars,” and the entire club took heart as they saw 
the resolute look upon his face as he grasped the heavy 
pine club and raised it over his shoulder in waiting for 
the coming ball. 

‘* Jim won’t miss!” cried some of his more enthusi- 
astic friends eagerly. ‘‘He’s sure to make one run 
anyway. There she goes!” 

True enough, at that instant Harrington knocked, 
and the ball was seen flying high through the air, 
fairly passing the limits of the meadow, and falling at 
last among the gnarled and matted bushes that fringed 
the cranberry swamp. 

A great shout arose, half a dozen ‘‘Rockets” shot away 
in pursuit and fizzed back and forth among the tangled 
vines, searching in hot haste for the hidden ball, while 
Harringtop, with wonderful speed, ran from base to 
base until he had reached the full limit, six runs, when 
the cry of ‘‘ lost ball!” interrupted everything, and all 
the players, both ‘‘ins” and ‘‘outs,” joined in the 
effort to find it. 

But with no success, for, after twenty minutes of 
tramping to and fro, the captain of the ‘‘ Stars” cried 
‘** No go!” and sorrowfully the two clubs gathered again 
about the scorer’s stand. 

** We ought to have brought another ball,” said one. 

‘Yes, but it’s too late to go for it now,” replied 
another. 

“Shall we call it a draw ?” said a ‘‘ Rocket.” 

‘“‘No, sir! For we would have beaten you if the 
game had been played out,” returned a ‘‘ Star.” ‘It’s 
draw.” 

‘We must put the matter over for a week,” said 
Charlie Marlow, of the visiting club, ‘‘ and you fellows 
come and play it out with us.” 

‘* No,” replied Ned Edwards ; ‘‘ the game is due here 
and must be played out here; but if you’ll come over 
and finish it next Saturday Ill bring down my new 
foot-ball, and we’ll have a run with that after this is 
decided.” 

Both Rockets and Stars were pleased with this sug- 
gestion, and it was unanimously agreed to; and soon 
thereafter, a noisy, laughing crowd, the two clubs 
shouldered their bats and turned up the winding path- 
way homeward just as the far-away sun first kissed 
the western horizon. But Ned Edwards bade the 
others ‘‘ good-night” and plunged into the cranberry 
swamp upon a bee-line for his father’s house, some- 
thing more than a mile away. 

The air was cool and fresh; with vivid colors the 
setting sun painted the fleecy clouds that floated over- 
head; the twitter of the birds seeking shelter for the 
night mingled with the drowsy tinkle of a distant cow- 
bell, and the faint but plaintive cry of a bewildered 
lamb alone broke the stillness of the coming night. 
The shout of the player was stilled, the occasional 
bursts of laughter from the distant home-going crowd 
did not reach the lowland of the swamp, the croak of 
the frogs in the great marsh sounded like the mystic 
mus _. of some unseex chorus, and watery echoes, faint 
and sweet, floated through the air. As Ned advanced 
his loneliness became more marked. 

This did not trouble the boy, however, for many a 
mile had he tramped alone, and after nightfall, too; 
but there came uncalled-for to his busy brain just at 
this time of all others the rumor which he had listened 
to the day before at the village store, of a panther’s cry 





which had been recently heard proceeding from some 
heavy timber at the upper end of this very swamp. It 
was an unpleasant thing to remember as the shadows 
were falling and the distant woods loomed black and 
somber ; but Ned laughed at his vague half fear, even 
while his heart beat a little more rapidly, and hastened 
forward whistling cheerily. 

The swamp was at this season of the year nearly dry, 
except where the water formed deep pools; and to 
avoid these the boy was obliged to make many turns 
and detours, choosing his path with great care lest in 
the dim light he should become entangled in the morass 
and be forced to return as he came. 

Although the actual distance through the swamp was 
considerably less than a mile, yet the difficulty of pas- 
sage was so great that Ned was not half way across it 
when the twilight faded into night, and the soft stars 
that peepéd out overhead were the only lamps by 
which to guide his footsteps. 

He had forgotten the panther story in his worry 
about the path, and his only anxiety now, as he moved 
slowiy forward, was to escape the treacherous vines 
that continually wound about his feet, and avoid the 
water holes that lay upon either hand. 

The frogs’ chorus was quiet now, but the night had 
otker voices all its own: the gentle whisper of a 
passing breeze, the distant bark of some prowling dog, 
the far-off rattle of a home-going wagon upon the hill- 
side road, the soft croon of little birds nestling one 
against the other among the low-growing bushes, the 
dismal, lonely hoot of an owl from the darksome re- 
cesses of the woods close at hand. 

All these Ned heard, hardly noting them as he strug- 
gled onward; but suddenly a new sound broke upon 
his ear, startling him ; and, pausing, he turned quickly 
toward the quarter whence it came. 

It was a footstep, apparently following him ; a lithe 
tread, not crashing through vine and branch, but fall- 
ing as though padded upon the tangled growth; and 
the panther story again flashed across the boy’s brain, 
chilling him with quick fright and driving the whistle 
from his lips. Perhaps the rumor had been true! 

With straining eyes he peered into the darkness 
about him, listening meantime intently. 

For a moment he heard only the owl and the far- 
away dog; he saw nothing. Then a sudden swaying 
of the bushes caught his attention, and an instant 
later a black something, an animal with long body, 
four feet and a huge head, dimly appeared, half crouch- 
ing upon an open spot not thirty feet behind him. It 
was the panther! 

With a cry of terror the boy turned and fied. 

Over matted vines and quivering quicksand, through 
twisted thickets and clinging bushes, Ned ran, a des- 
perate haste urging him on, a frantic strength uphold_ 
ing him, and ever as he looked behind he saw the form 
of his savage pursuer, following along his broad and 
winding trail. 

He sought to escape the swamp and reach the open 
fields beyond, but bewildered as he was, he ran first to 
the left, then to the right, and not at all in the desired 
direction, growing each moment more confused and 
wearied, until he suddenly plunged into a wide-spread 
pool, and staggering to a clump of ferns which formed 
a little island near the center, utterly exhausted, he 
sank to his knees to hide from his terrible pursuer, for 
he could flee no further. 

And as he crouched, panting, torn and almost hope- 
less, he saw the great animal who followed him panse 
at the verge of the pool, survey the situation, and then 
lie quietly down with the evident intention of biding 
his time now that his prey was within easy reach. 
Ned’s heart utterly failed him. 

For a few moments he was but partially conscious, 
for he was only a boy, and the peril that threatened 
him was horrible indeed, but after a little his blood 
ran more evenly and his heart beat less furiously as he 
noted the quietness of his savage captor. He was a 
prisoner new, and his only hope was that the panther 
might retire, or that some one in search of him might 
come to his rescue. And with these two chances for 
escape before him he grew vraver and settled himself 
for a long and watchful vigil. 

How slowly the moments, passed he thought! Once 
he heard a distant call, and half starting to his feet he 
was about to shout a reply, when a rustle from the 
bushes on the edge of the pool sent a chill through 
him, and he sank down again while the animal oppo- 
site him uttered a warning half growl and moved un- 
easily. As time went on the night grew cold and a 
damp mist crept up from the swamp, floating like a 
long winding sheet in and out among the black clumps 
of bushes, and chilling poor Ned until he shivered as 
with the ague. The stars moved slowly across the 
deep blue vault above, some climbing to the zenith 
where they hung as far-away lamps for a time, then as 
slowly descending again, others circling in grand pro- 
cession about invisible orbits of their own. There 
was no moon and the night had a gray and grewsome 
look to the despairing boy. There came moments 
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when his eyes would close in spite of everything, and 
a terrible drowsiness sweep over him, then he would 
awaken with a start and peer anxiously toward where 
the panther lay. But that great beast remained motion- 
less, and the weary hours dragged on. 

At last, and it seemed to the boy that he had passed 
amonth upon his desert island, at last, away in the 
east, a dim line of pearl-colored light appeared. Very 
gradually it widened, then became tinged at first with 
purple, afterward with crimson; long rays of silver 
shot up the sky that as they grew changed to ruddy 
gold, the little birds in the wuods awoke and began to 
call one to the other cheerily, a soft wind crept out of 
the bosom of the coming dawn, and rolling the night 
mists into a great white cloud whisked them away 
down the valley; sounds of life from the fields about 
became audible, a horn was blown from beyond the 
hill, the light increased in strength, the golden color 
centered at asiogle spot upon the horizon, and then, 
in majesty undiminished since first the world began, 
the sun arose: it was morning! 

Filled with new life and courage, Ned turned his eyes 
from the glorious east «nd looked toward his enemy, 
and behold the horrid phantom of the darkness was 
gone, and in its place there stood, black and friendly, 
with open mouth and waggging tail, not a panther but 
Jim Harrington’s old dog Major! 

Joining in the search for the lost ball the day before, the 
animal had wandered deep into the swamp and missed 
his master; then meeting Ned as he journeyed home- 
ward he had followed him, and dog-like had waited 
all night at his post, no doubt wondering in his canine 
way why his new friend sought so damp a couch, but 
faithful to the end. Ned’s parents had supposed their 
son to be with his friends, his friends supposed him 
safe at home, and so it was that no search had been 
made for him. But the story of the night vigil in the 
cranberry swamp was too good to keep a secret, and 
the boy himself told it when home was reached, so 
that I have violated no trust in giving the tale to the 
public. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HIS letter was sent some years ago to one of my 
boys. Iam happy to say that he did not follow 
its advice, and is now a member of a college : 
FARMINGTON, 
dear burTy: 

I mis u here very much. 

I understand that Laurens and Urny are saving up a greit deal of 
their money for an education fund, but I advise you not to do any 
such nonsense. Better spend it all for kandi or Something good, or 
Else by something that you can have some fun with. a pistol Is a 
good thing. Urney will like itto play With. You can leave it lying 
about Loaded and then it will be all ready when you want it again. 
If erny should get it to play with it would not go off unless he pulled 
the trigGer, and he would not no where to find the trigger. 

1 readin a newspaper that a Boy was making bleeve sbute his 
little brother * and the pistol went off and killed the little fellow. But 
that was because he pointed the pistol at his Hedd. Jt would not 
have killed him very likely if he had not pointed it At his Hedd. So 
you had better be careful when you are making beleeve shoot your 
littie brother )see note( not to point the pistol at his Hedd. 

There has Been a great snow storm here, sixteen inches deep, 
and it is all over the Ground, except what is up in the sky—and 
that’s coming too, as fastas it can. I ezpectthat when it melts it 
will make your pools run like 6 ty. 

* just for Fun u know. 


Yours c&., WILLYAM Boosy. 


In this morning’s paper I saw a paragraph headed 
‘*Six Boys Killed by Toy-pistols,” and I thought pos- 
sibly this Bill Booby might have been writing to them, 
and persuading them to use their money for toy-pistols 
instead of books. Boys must have amusements and 
sports, and a few toys are necessary to their happiness; 
but my advice to you would be quite the opposite to 
that of Bill Booby’s letter; it would be to think several 
times before you invest your money in anything 
which is likely to pay you such interest as lockjaw 
and death. 


Daas, Texas, June 23, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


It has been so long since you sent me that pretty New Year’s card 
and the little Christian Union I expect you have almost forgotten it; 
but I have not, though it does look so. I was very much pleased 
with them ; but above either I prized your nice letter all to myself. 
I wish you c-uld have some of the delicious peaches we are having 
now. We have had a delightful spring—so much cooler than it was 
last year. The first really warm day we had was the day school 
closed for the summer, which was very fortunate for me. I shall 
continue my German, in wiichI have got a nice start, and am 
much interested in it. I wish to become proficient in the language, 
for one of my air castles is to sometime visit Germany. 

To-day it is my little sister Katie’s birthday, who has left a vacant 
place in our home. Each of us children had a small sum which we 
had saved, and will send to you to help send some poor child to get 
away from the poverty and wretchedness of New York, and to find 
a good home in the West. We send this to-day to commemorate 
her birthday, and wish it to be from “* Little Katie.” 

Yours with love, Lu. 


Yours is a beautiful way to celebrate little Katie’s 
birthday. Yesterday I passed through some of the 
more disagreeable streets of the city and I was 
distressed by the sight of the dirty, unhappy chil- 
dren. Neglect, filth, evil associations, had made many 
of them almost loathsome objects. Then I went to 





my country home, and as I passed a shaded, grass- 
suirounded house I saw nearly a hundred little chil- 
dren in their fresh white dresses,. playing about, 
swinging, singing, running, jumping; a really beauti- 
ful sight. The contrast was very great, and I felt that 
we must basten in our efforts to carry the little ones 
from the evil of the city to tne blessings of the country. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I write to-day to tell the story of Willy Dickinson’s loss, hoping 
that you will publish it in your own words and condensed as you see 
fit. It is a Charley Rors case, with the added hardship of knowing 
the kidnapper without being able to prove anything against him or to 
discover the hiding-place of the child. Colone! Dickinson has charge 
of a large iron mine at Commonwealth, Wis. His wife is a danghter 
of the Rev. John T. Sargent, of Boston. He had some trouble with 
certain roughs who threatened revenge, but they thought nothing of 
it until the first day of last November Willy disappeared. He was 
last seen one quarter of a mile from home, on his way from school. 
Eight hundred miners searched the country faithfully and no trace 
of him was found. Two weeks later an attempt was made to kidnap 
their little girl by two men in a buggy, who were seen by school- 
girls. A boy—a bad character—in the village, confessed that he 
pointed out Willy Dickinson to two men, but can be induced 
to say nothing more. By the advice of the Pinkerton detectives 
they kept the matter as quiet as possible all winter, but by spring 
their suspicions became fixed upon a certain man who had not been 
in the village since the abduction of the child, and Mrs. Dickinson 
herself set out in search of him. She tracked him to Culpepper, Va., 
where she founda family who had boarded a child called Charley 
Morris from November 9 till April 29 (a few days before she went 
there), when he had been taken away by the man. They described 
her boy and recognized his picture. She found there clothes that he 
had worn at the time of his disappearance, and a Negro boy told her 
** Charley” was always playing mining, and told the names of his 
brothers and of his father’s ponies. After tracking the man through 
various States, and often just missing him, she finally caught and 
had him arrested in Canandaigua, N. Y. He bad a boy with him, but 
it was not hei boy. He made her propositions about finding Willy 
which left her in no doubt that he had him in hiding, but as she 
could prove nothing she was forced to let him go, and on her return 
home this reward of $3,000 was offered ; and they now wish to give 
the matter all the publicity possible, thinking in that way to render 
the concealment of the child more difficult. Mrs. Dickinson was 
generally accompanied by detectives, and | presume the man is close- 
ly watched, but he makes no move as yet to restore the child, and 
meanwhile the heart-breaking suspense and agony are almost killing 
the parents. Asa friend to the children, and as a mother, I thought 
you would help me in my effort to help my friends by telling the 
story as far and as wide as lies within our power. 

Very truly your friend, Cc. 8. 


In no better words could I tell this sad story, and I 
wish the telling of it might help these suffering parents 
to find their boy. And it may warn other boys and 
girls not to venture away from their parents’ home 
with strangers. God comfort and bless all those who 
are suffering an affliction so much worse than death. 


a. Daas, Texas, June 23. 
Dear, Aunt Patience : 


Robbie and I are going to send some money to the poor little boys 
I am collecting bugs. There are so many queer ones here. I want 
to know how to fix them. Iyot the spelling medal. I am seven (7) 
years old. Robbie is five (5); he wants to be your nephew too. Give 
my love to Trixy. GEORDIE. 


Will some one please tell Geordie how to arrange 
his bugs. 


NoRWALK, Conn., March 12, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

May I be one of your nephews? I am six years old, Uncle 
Charlie sends mamma The Christian Union, and we like to hear the 
letters of the children in your * Writing Desk.” 

Last summer we lived in a tent in the Adirondack Mountains, on 
the shore of Lake St. Regis. 

We picked a great many water-lilies there. 

I do not go to school, but Iam learning to read at home. 

Good-bye, with my love, SHELTON B. 


Have you gone to your tent-home again this year? 
That is just the kind of a place I should like to spend 
the summer in if I did not have such a pleasant place 
where I am, with all my young folks coming and go- 
ing—the going I don’t like so well as the coming. My 
love to your mother. 


Norwa tk, Conn., March 12, 1883. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 
Will you have a little boy four years old fora nephew? We go to 
Sunday-school every week. My Aunt Etta had a little kindergarten 
for my brother and me. Your loving Artie H. B., Jr. 


Is it possible a little boy only four years old can print 
such a good letter? What a teacher Aunt Etta must 
be! Give her my love, and tell her I wish Trixie could 
go to her Kindergarten. 


LiBertTy Poxe, Wisconsin, June 11, Sunday afternoon, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have written to you twice before, but have seen only one of them 
in The Citfristian Union. 

I wrote to M. B. D. for some curiosities and she sent me some 
very nice ones. I go to school now and study arithmetic, writinz, 
reading, spelling, geography and grammar. 

I thank you very much for the pretty card you sent me, and my 
brother George thinks that his is very pretty also. 

Our teacher was one day pulliny to pieces an old tea-chest for kind- 
ling’ and she found in the side a large tea-leaf. 

I will be ten years old the 14th of June. The piece about ** Mr. 
Phinny and the Turnip ” is not in ‘ Little Women,” for I have read 
it in the last two weeks on purpose and cannot find it in it. I must 
close now, for I am afraid if 1 write much more that I cannot see it 
in the paper. Your loving niece, FLORENCE. W. 


It is very kind in Miss D. to give away the curiosi- 
ties ; there must have been a great deal of work about 
it. 

PawTvoKET, R, L., July 3, 1882, 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
Although Iam not young enough to reckon myself among your 
nieces, I am much interested in the letters which come to your Writ- 





ing Desk: and was especially so in one published on the 15th of last 
month, over the signature of ** Pusey Willow,” who seems to be as 
fond of birds as myself. 

One Sunday morning, a few weeks ago, I noticed a couple of birds 
in a maple tree near my window, and never having seen them before 
1 asked several people what they were, but could find no one who 
recognized them from my description. I think, however, from 
Pussy Willow’s description of the Redstart, that that must be the 
same bird with my little strangers, and am glad to have my curiosity 
on the subject satisfied. I have not seen the birds since that Sun 
day morning, whch I much regret, for they were, as she says, beau- 
tiful little creatures, and very much like smal! orioles except that 
the breast was light gray instead of orange. 

Being fond of animals, | am interested in the children’s accounts 
of their pets. Wehave a mocking-bird, a canary and a spaniel, ull 
nice little creatures, but the only remarkable one is the mocking- 
bird, which 1s supposed to be fourteen or fifteen years old, but 
which sings from four o’clock in the morning until dark with all the 
freshness aad vigor of youth. 

I shal! hope to see more of Pussy Wi'low’s discoveries among her 
feathered friends. Very truly yours M. L. B, 


Who else has seen this pretty bird? 





: : WoRTHINGTON, Minn., June 27, 1882, 
Dear Miss Patience: 


I am very, very sorry that I did not write to you before. But I am 
glad that I have the pleasure of writing to you now. ‘The reason I 
did not write to you before was that I had mislaid the card you gave 
me and I forgot your address. [| wrote to Mr. Mathews, and he 
wrote to me and sent me his photo, and lam going to send mine to 
him on Tharsday. 

June 29.—I have a very nice home out here in the far West, awa 
from all my relations and friends. But I have a good many frien 
out here already, though I have only been out here but four week 
Thursday. My birthday was June 17, 1882, and I had sach a good 
time. I got a nice dress from Mrs. Hansberger, and an autography 
and hymnbook from another young friend, and a lovely tea-party 
and pic-nic in the grove. Give my best respects to Mr. James 
Mathews when you see him, and tell him that I have not furgotten 
his kindness to me, and I am sure that I never shall forget it as long 
as I live. Give my love also to Mrs. Hurley, when you see her, 
please. 

I cannot say any more now, as it is the first time that I wrote to 
you. . 


To my dear friend Aunt Patience, from NEL R. 


This shows you what sort of good your money is 
doing ; is it not worth while ? 
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Previously acknowledged, - $304 38 
8. L. Wolcott, . ° . . ‘ ; 15 00 
* Lu,” * Geordie ” and ** Robbie,” . ° ° ° 1 25 
Robert Beecher, . F ° ‘ ° . ‘ ° 33 
Frederick L. ** . . ° ‘ . ° 
Ella, ‘ ° ‘ . ° m ‘ ° - . 2 
Mrs. 8., ° ‘ 25 
“* Norrie,” > . > ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 10 
Ralph and Fred Newton, ° ° ‘ ° . 48 
Ethel Benedict, . 9 
‘Total, $322 48 
Affectionately, Aunt Patiznor 
PUZZLES. 


ANALY#I# OF EASTERN TOWNS. 


- Ability and a weight. 

Animals and murder. 

A popular magazine ; kind of boat. 

Boy’s nickname ; French for town. 

A lover and a house of refuge. 

Kind of sauce. 

An anima! and a shallow place in a river. 

8. Blacksmith’s utensil and childhood’s affliction. 
B. C. P. 


per 


SUSY 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Part of a ship. 

2. A river of Italy. 

3, A sacred mount. 

4. Sound. 

CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in city, but not in town; 
My second is in feather, but not in down; 
My third is in chilly, but not in cold; 
My fourth is in aged, but not in old; 
My fifth is in faithful, but not in true; 
My sixth is in jaunty, but not in new; 
My seventh is in ruby, but not in'gem ; 
My eighth is in sew, but not in hem ; 
My ninth is in goblet, but not in mug ; 
My tenth is in matting, but not in rug ; 
My eleventh is in anchor, but not in ship ; 
My twelfth is in mustache, but not in lip ; 
My whole is a government official. is Zs 


ENIGMA, 


My whole is the name of a great man, who 
was a general. 

My 8, 5, 6, 8 is what he did. 

My 7, 2. 3, 1, 6 is what he was. 


My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 is what he fought on. * Pror.”’ 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 


26, 27, 47, 52 the wild god of strength among the Norsemen. 

17, 14,16, 32, 49 an epithet applied to Iris, the messenger, of the gods , 

44, 48,7, 15, 18 an old Roman divinity. 

9, 35, 24, 6, 20, 23, 43 the lover of Hero. 

2, 40, 54, 49, 41 daughter of Saturn ; her temple contained the sacred 
fire. 

39, 13, 28; 24, 46, 20; 41, 34, 38, 21, 45 Cupid’s weapons. 

24, 22, 49, 10, 43, 33, 17 the avenger of slighted love. 

8, 29, 48, 12, 44, 54, 26 the bridge that must be crossed to reach the 
golden palaces of the gods. 

11, 34, 1, 51, 53, a king of Thebes. 

50, 8, 30, 29, 42. 51, 19 a mountain sacred to Apollo 

54, 18, 49, 5, 25 a sylvan deity having the feet of goats. 

31, 51, 36, 37 a mame given to a son of Venus. 

My whole, of 54 letters. is a quotation from Carlyle. 

H. Haventon. 
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Science and Art. 





Monster Concerts.—Music lovers are divided in 
opinion as to the degree of instruction and satisfaction 
derived from ‘‘Monster concerts,” and during the 
recent May Festival in New York, which was truly 
mammoth if any ever deserved the name, considerable 
was claimed and disclaimed on both sides as to the 
merits of such monster musical affairs. Prof. Ella, in 
his ‘‘ Musical Sketches,” has the following interesting 
paragraph on the matter: 


* Beyond certain limits sound does not travel without a difference 
being perceptible between the time of its reaching the ear and the 
motion of the baton and the bow of the performers as seen by the 
audience. To some persons of a pefuliarly sen-itive organ zation, 
this no>-agreement of sound and motion is unpleasant, In the least 
complex music, the effect of the vocal and instrumental forces is at 
times sublime, and in simultaneous expreseion of syllabic canto 
with the fuli power of the band and organ, and in the utterance, too, 
cf short detached sentences, the ¢ffect is majestically grand. The 
pathetic melodies of the solo vocalists are totally lost vo the ears of 
the msjority of the audience, As an exhibition of art, these gather- 
ings on so large a ecale in vast edifices can never be wholly satistac- 
factory. ‘The vocalists strain their voices, and, to please the “*mixed 
public,” they are apt to improvise cadences of eqnivocal taste. Ina 
moral a’ d social point of view, musical gatherings of town and pro- 
vin~ial amateurs and artists have a beneficial result, and, for my own 
part, I would never fail to be present if the szlections were limited 
to choral music.” 





A Nove Apparatus for separating gold from sand 
without the use of water was recentiy completed and 
tested in New York. It is intended for usein the 
placer regions of the West, Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, where gold-bearing sand is found at a distance 
from water sufficient for bydraulic mining. The ma- 
chine 1s about five feet in ciameter, and 1s arranged to 
throw the sand by centrifugal force against a ‘‘ wall” of 
mercury, maintained by centrifugal action. In this 
way, it is claimed, every particle of gold is brought in 
contact with the mercury and amalgamated, while the 
sand is blown away by means of an air blast. The 
machine is said to clear a ton of sand in twenty min- 
utes and to be so thorough in its operations as to make 
it possible to work over with profit the tailings of 
mines worked by other systems. The power required 
to operate the machine is not given.—(Scientific 
American. 


A Curious Cast has recently been tried in a French 
court, the subject of debate being the barmless commod- 
ity, Vichy water. The Vichy Water Company begged 
leave to differ with the authorities of the city of Mar- 
seilles. ‘The latier,” says the Boston ‘‘Journal of 
Chemistry ;” ‘‘ had such a high opinion of the delight- 
fulness of Vichy as a beverage that they classed it as 
a luxury, and claimed an octroi duty of five francs per 
hectoliter. The Company, on the other hand, repudi- 
ated the flattering suggestion, and declared that their 
products had no other than medicinal attractions. 
Their counsel, before the court, read a letter from 
Madame de Sevigné, who said Vichy water was very 
nasty and made her sick. The judges did not venture 
to taste the waters for themselves, but found for the 
Vichy Company, and ordered the city to disgorge the 
duty they had illegally charged.” 





An Tron Trez.—On the State House grounds at Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., there is an iron casting commemorating 
the South Carolioa soldiers who died in the war, whose 
names are inscribed on brass tablets at the base. A 
correspondent says: *‘ The success of this casting con- 
sists of its perfect imitation of the living palmetto— 
the favorite tree of S»uth Carolina. We had heard of 
this statue in other places, but had never been able to 
believe the storjes of the flexible leaves bending in the 
breeze, supposing this phenomenon an optical delusion, 
but such is really the case. The long, thin leaves of 
iron, life-like, even to the hair-like fibers of the twigs 
and branches, wave tremulously in every zephyr, and 
the whole tree, painted artistically, has so close a re- 
semblance to the real tree as to deceive the acutest ob- 
server at the distance of five rods.”—[Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. 


“Tre Hus” contains a detailed article, with draw- 
ings, on the new cab, from which we insert the fol- 
lowing history of its design : 


‘For some time past the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. have been en- 
gaged in perfecting a system of convenient and inexpensive cab 
service, similar to that in vogue in London. ‘hey last year imported 
a number of speci H ms and and Four-wheel cabs, in order 
to utilize whatever points of excellence these might -uggert ; and the 
services ef Mr. Jobn D, Gribbon, of New York, were then engaged to 
Americanize and perfect two designs—one Hansom cab and one 
Four-wheeler—euitab'e to the requirements of public service in 
Philadelphis, in connecti pn with their new railway station. These 
designs having been approve | by the President of the Penns;lvania 
R, R. to, Mr. Gribbon executed full-size working drawings of both ; 
and u contract for building thirty of the two-wheclers and ten of the 
four wheelere was then awarded to Messrs. Hincks & Johngor, of 
Bridgeport, Conn , who are still engaged in manufacturing them; 
and it is p: oposed to place the cabs upon the streets of Philadelphia 
onor about September 15th next.” 








General RKews. 


Domestic.—The National Council of Education at Saratoga 
discussed courses of study July 10.—Professor Trowbridge, 
of Columbia College. was appointed a commissioner to in- 
quire into the sa‘ety of the State Capitol.——President Bar- 
rios, of Guatemala, arrived at New Orleans on same day. 
—A meting of indignation over the Naval Appropriation 
bill was held at Portsmouth, N H.——Gloucester, Mass., fish- 
ermen are excited over preparations to catch mackere] for 
oil and guano.—Favora"le crup reports for July are issued 
from Washington.—The American Institute of Instruction 
began a series of meetings at Saratoga, July 11 ——An ad- 
vance in freight rates for grain from points along the Mis- 
sourl was announced same day.——A workingmen’s conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh nominated candidates for Congress. —— 
Chemists have examined the poisoned Schus)k‘]l River at 
Reading.——The National Educational Association met at 
Saratoga, and the State Board of Charities at Saratoga, July 





12 ——Further Indian troubles are reported in Arizona —— 
The Scioto Valley Railroad Company has voted to extend its 
line ——The Sream yacht ‘‘ Neptune” was wrecked at Shark 


River, N. J., Jaly 14 ——Two more persons are expected to 
die from injuries caused by the blasting accident near Pough- 
keepsie. ——Favorable cropreports are published from Mich- 
igan and Illinois ——A fire in Portland, Oregon, caused a loss 
of #300.000 ——The steamboat ‘* Charlotte Vanderbilt” was 
sunk in the Hadson River, near Catekill, by the steam yacht 
‘* Yosemite.".——Senator Brown, of Georgia, has given 
#50.000 to the Georgia State University ——F. E Pond, 
supposed to have been drowned, was found alive at Abbots- 
ford, Wis., Jaly 15 -——A man found dead in 8t. Louis was 
identified as Alfred H. Pease, the missing pianist. 


Congressional.—In the Senate, July 10, several amend- 
ments were reported to the House bill reducing internal reve- 
nue taxation ; the [louse hill was passed anthorizing a public 
building in Brooklyn, N. Y., at a cost of $800 000; the River 
and ILarbor bill was further discussed, without final action. 
—In the House the conference report on the Back Charter 
Extension bill was presented and accepted; the Sundry 
Civil bill was further consid red ——In the Se.ate, July 11, 
a bill was reported t» prevent the payment of double pen- 
sions; the conference report on the Bank Charter Extension 
bill was sgreed to; the River and Harbor bill was further 


considered ——In the House, consideration of the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill was resumed, and several amend- 
ments were udopted ——In the Senate, July 12, after further 


debate, the River and Ilarbor bill was amended and passed. 
——lIn the House the conference report on the bill for a pub- 
lic building at Poaghkeepsie, N. Y., was agreed to; the 
Sundry Civil bill was farther considered and several .mend- 
ments were adopted.—In the Senate, July 14 the Pension 
Appropriation bill was reported ; a number of Pension bills 
were passed ; the Tax bill was further considered without 
actiun ——In the House several Senate amendmenté to the 
General Deficiency Appropriation bill were non-concurred 
in, including the one relating to the payment of expenses 
caused by the illness and death of President Garfield; a bill 
was passed directing the payment to Mrs. Garfield of 50,0001 
less any sum paid to General Garfield on account of his 
salary as President.——The Senate passed the Pension Ap- 
propriation bill, July 15; amendments to the Navy and Army 
bills were introduced and referred.——In the House a new 
conference committee on the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial Appropriation bill was appointed; all the Senate 
amendments to the River and Harbor Appropriation bill were 
non-concurred in. 


Foreign.—The funeral of General Skobeleff took place at 
Moscow on Monday of last week.——Several high officers 
have been arrested in St. Petersburgh, charged with Nibilism. 
—Mr. Booth gave a matinee performance in London in the 
presence of many actors last week.——Hanlan is anxious to 
row apy five men in the world ——Mr. Bright's resignation 
was cent to the Queen, Jaly 15.——A woman was shot in Ire- 
land on the sane day.——Lieutenant Mitchell, of the Cana- 
dian Rifle Team, wor the Prince of Wales prize. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Russian poli tax is to be abolished. 

—The Mazzini monument was unveiled at Genoa, June 22. 

—Mouito for an American Hunter.—What is one man's meat 
is another man’s Bison.—[Loudon Puach. 

—Next week there will be atwo weeks’ festival at Frankfort 
in honor of the hundreth auniversary of the Stadt Theater 
and of Goethe's birthday. 

—Greenwocd Like, N. Y., the seat of the Summer School 
of Christian Philosophy, has been stocked with 50,000 fry of 
California mouatain trout. 

—The Summer Schools throughout the country are in full 
session, aud the meetings of the Chautauqua Science Circles 
report a larger attendance than ever before. 

—The ‘‘striking” fever that prevails generally now has 
reached Hartford and attacked the compositors of the 
daily papers, who demand an increase of compensation. 

—Mr. Roscoe Conkling was serenaded at his home in Utica 
on the night of July 11 by a large party of friends, and he 
afterwarJs delivered a short speech touching lightly on pol- 
itical matters. 

—Edwin Booth gave a performance of “Richelieu,” 
Jnly 11, before the entire dramatic profession of London. 
He was enthusiastically received and called before the cur- 
tain after each act. 

—There were vague reports of underhand causes connected 
with the death of the Russian General Skobelvff, but latest 
reports deny any story that throws doubt on the legitimacy 
of his ‘‘takiog off.” 

—Fifty-six bodies have been recovered from the river 
where the victims of the “Scioto” disaster met their fate. 





There remains tobe found but three more to fill out the 
reported list of passengers 

— Boston has in its time produced many big heads, to be 
eure, and now she comes to the front with a veg-table mam- 
moth in the shape of a rose that measures thirteen and one 
half inches in circumference. 

—The eale of dime blood ard-thunder literature in Nor- 
wich, Conn., must be very great, for, sars the Norwich 
“Bulletin,” “there is hardly a echool in this city where 
some of the pupils do not carry a revolver.” 

—In London recently occurred the death of Mr. Joseph 
Aloysivs Ilansom, the inventor of the famous Hansom cab. 
He was seventy-eight years old, and was an architect of con- 
siderable fame, many churches from his designs being erected 
throughout the country. 

—The intense heat of Jaly 11 and 12 produced a distressing 
and dreadful mortality amorg the children of New York 
City. EKighty-eight little children, whose average age was 
not quite a year, succumbed to the heat and the painful 
eicknesses induced by it. 

—Tom Thumb has the reputation of being an excellent 
fisherman. Doubtless of that sortof which the historian 
Goose writes, that ‘‘he put in his thumb, and pulled out a 
plum,” in this instance Tommy himself being the thumb, and 
the show business the plum. 

—A French physician recently reported to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Medicine a case of hydrophobia cured ‘by three 
subcutaneous injections of one centigramme of pelocarpine.” 
It must have been a strong constitation that could survive 
both the disease and the remedy. 

—San José, Cal., bas distinguished itself as the scene of a 
ten mile race on horseback between Miss Belle Cook, cham- 
pion of America, and Miss Ida Rogers of Santa Clara county, 
for 31.000 a side. Miss Cook won by a quarter of a mile in 
21 minntes. Each used five horses. 

—Mre. Abraham Lincoln died in Springfield. Ill., July 16, 
at the residence of her sister, Mrs. N. W Edwards. She had 
been ill for a long time, and a few days ago her health began 
to grow worse. Saturday evening she suffered from a shock 
of paralysis, remaining in a comatose condition until she 
died. 

—It is ge‘ting too hot, literally speaking, for Oscar Wilde 
here in America, and in August he goes to Japan. ‘ Fortu- 
nate America and unfortunate Japan,” exclaims the N. Y. 
‘*TIerald,” and, it might have added, “‘ Thrice unhappy Eng- 
lakd when Oscar goes sailing home with his wxsthetic chop- 
sticks and decorated umbrellas ” 

—Thackeray’s publishers suppressed the preface which he 
wrote to the second edition of bis ‘Irish Sketch Book.” It 
has just been brought to light in London and proves a valu- 
able literary treasure. It advocates the disestablishizent of 
the Irish Church and the repeal of the Union. It will be 
published soon in one of the magazines. 

—As an instance of the improved condition of church 
music in New York, the “Churchman” states that the 
musical record of St. Chrysostom's chapel shows that there 
were produced, between October and June, *‘ eleven masses, 
or complete communion services, four full evening anthem 
services, seven magnificats. and the astonishing number of 
seventy-eight anthems.” 

—The number of theaters in the United States is estimated 
to be 4500. The average receipts of one night’s performance 
is about $150, and the same statistical tru'h-seeker who com- 
piles these numbers further states that tbe public pay 2675, 
000 every night for amusements, and that in aseason of furty 
weeks the sum of $162 000 000 is expeuded on theatrical per- 
formances exclusive of matinees. 

—Mr. Hawlet Shakespeare Felton is certainly a fine- 
sounding name, and indicative of ‘‘high degree,” and ove 
would suppose with such a name to back him a man might 
be respectable. But alas!—‘‘what’s in a name?” as the 
founder of the family of Shakespeares wrote —this little twig 
of the family tree is a noted counterfeiter, and bas just been 
lodged in an Illinois jail for a $4 000 forgery. Now Hamlet 
may soliloquize to his heart’s content. 

—The Oid State House at Boston, Mass., which has been 
restored as nearly as possible to its original appearance, was 
opened July 11. It is not positively known when the first 
building was erected on this site, but it must bave been prior 
to March 1659, as the records refer to the building as being 
in use at that time. The first bu Iding was destroyed by fire 
in 1711, rebuilt in 1712, and again destroyed by firein 1747 
but immediateiy rebuilt. The building has been the scene of 
many historic incidents. In 1780 John Hancock, the first 
Governor, was iustalled here. The Preclamation of Peace 
was read from this building in 1783. Washington reviewed 
the troops in 1789 from a balcony thrown out from one of the 
windows. It was almost decided to remove the building 
in 1875, but in 1881 the city conncil ordered the restoration 
which has just been completed. 

—KRecently a jackdaw found her way into the chapel of 
New College, Oxford. She was on the lookont for a quiet 
home where she might in process of time bring up a young 
family, and having chanced upon a snug nook in the chancel 
roof, with the assistance of her mate there built a nest. 
Some few days ago there was quite an extensive hatching of 
baby jackduws, and the parents spent the day at the nest 
chatteriog to each other and cawed with unusual perverseness 
during the service. The full tones of the organ as they 
swelled through the roof and the strains of the anthem seem- 
ed to have exercised their magic charms ou the entire family, 
for they joined lustily in the musical portions of the service. 
The choristers evidently objected to this unusual accompani. 
ment to their songs of praise, and at the close of the service 
& laborer was ordered to remove the birds. Failing to reach 
the nest—though he fouud the opening within which it was 
hidden—he heartlessly bricked up the nook, and after a few 
muilled ‘‘caws” the jackdaws’ notes were bushed forever. 
Strange to say, on the fullowing Sunday the hymn was upin- 
tentionally appropriate—‘“‘ Happy birds that sing and fly 
round Tuy altar, Lord, Most Liigh.”—([London Truth. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The St. Paul's Cathedral School at Garden City, Long Island, 
will be opened Octoner 2. 

—Mr. Beecher preached in Plymonth Church, Brooklyn, July 16, 
for the lat time prior to his vacation. 

—Asaresuit of the disagreement in the Congregational Church at 
Brownsville, N. Y., there is an indication of the organization of a 
Presbyterian church. 

—An ¢ffort is being made to reinstate the Rev. Mr. Bass to the 
chap!aincy of the Kings County Penitentiar7, but with little hope of 
enccess, a* his successor is appointed and working in harmony with 
the Warder, with whom Mr. Bass was unable to agree, 

—A mission for French Canadians was opened last week in the 
hal: of the Yonrg Men’s Christian Associat'on, Harlem, N. Y. A 
meeting willbe held twice each week under the care of the Rev. P. 
A. Seguin, a convert from the Roman Catholic prie-thood. 

—'The mem ers of the Washington S rect M_ E. Charch, Brooklyn, 
N. Y . met July 6, and voted against the consolidation of the John- 
son, York and Washington Streeta churches, The vote stood 42 to 
25. It is thonght the enbject is settled for the present only. 

—An association has been formed in Philadelphia, ander the title 
of the Young People’s Baptist Union, for the purpose of giving more 
efiicient help to the churches with which they are connected, and 
promoting a more united fellowship and interest in the denomina- 
tion. 

—'t was a cnrions defense made by a clergyman who was ened for 
debt to reply that if he considered the debt a mora! obligation he 
wonld pay it, but he looked upon it as a legal obligation only, that 
he was worth nothing; and the amount—$254—could not be col- 
lected 

—The rector of St. Panl’s Church, Chestnut Hil!, Philadelphia, 
who believes it is bad air and not poor sermons that makes people 
{ncl.ned to sleep in chnrch, has had an ingenions ventilator placed in 
the church, and now expects the undivided attention of his congre- 
gation. 

—A religions congress for the purpose of discnssing social and 
morai topics relating to church work will be held in Brooklyn on 
November 14. 15 and 16, in the First Baptist Church in that city. It 
will be conduc'ed on the plan of the Protestant Episcopal con- 

ser, 

—A lady with her little danghter passing out of church, the child 
bade good-bye to a poo ly-dressed little girl, ‘* How did you know 
her?” inqnired the mother. *‘* Why, von see, mamma, she came into 
our Sabhath-sehool alone. and [ made a place for her on my seat, 
and T emiled and she emiled and then we were acquainted.” A good 
plan for the big folks to follow in church, 

—The Sonth Baptist Charch of Brooklyn, of which the Rev. J 
Hyatt Smith was pastor, has been sold under foreclosure of the 
mortgage, and purchased by partic: who are fitting it up to use asa 
theater. The society, which has a membership of 350, have secnred 
the Rev. N. B. Thompson for pastor. and for the present wil! hold 
services in the chapel of All Sonia’ Church, on South Tenth Street. 

—The Right Rev Dr. John Horden, Bishop of Moosenee, British 
America, preached in the church of the Holy Communion, N. Y., 
July 9. Tn his diocese five languages are spoken. The Indians hold 
sacred their religions obligations, reeapect their marriage vows, are 
quick to Jearn, and very patient. When the Bishop is at home he is 
800 miles from a railroad and 500 miles from a steamboat landing. 
There are five clergymen associated with the Bishop in his work. 

- The Executive Board of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations met in Saratoga, N Y.. Jnlv 13. The snhject under discus- 
sion was the best manner of assisting the Russian refagee« to be- 
come self-enstaining, and it was decided to send an appeal to the 
corgregations for monev, as well as by making personal appeals 
through committees to erable the Union to assist them. An appeal 
will also be made to every Hebrew from thirteen years old np to 
subscribe the eum of $1 annna!lly for the poor of Israel, and to the 
mothers of I+rael in the United States to contribute the same sum 
annnally for the support of iudigent students in the Hebrew Union 
College. 

—It is considered in order, at this season of the year, for the secular 
press and people who rarely attend church to rail hecanse so many 
of the churches are closed. The fact is that more churches are kept 
open all season than are needed, and more would be kept 
open if people won'd attend. No pastor goes away from his people 
until he has provided for their spiritual welfare as far as is in hie 
power, by either providing for services in their own house of worship 
or by nniting with some other congregation in the neighborhood 
And if these who complain wil only a'tend any church which they 
find open during the summer they will »e convinced that all the pro- 
vision necees*ry is made for those who will attend church, both as to 
room and qnality of preaching, and that there is no lack of spiritual 
food for those who will make nse of their privileges. 

—The First Presbyterian Church «f the eastern district of Brook- 
lyn dismissed the Rev. R. Moffat Neill. whom they had engaged to 
supply the church for six months. Mr. Neill seems to have bren un- 
fortunate in his past record, bnt prints aletter in one of the Brooklyn 
papers in which he qnotes a letter from the Rev. Dr. Terbnne, of 
Springfield, Mas« , tothe Rev, Mr. Green. Orange, N. J., speaking 
in the highest terms of Mr. Neill during his residence in Springfield. 
Mr. Neill is alvo indorsed by Me. Green. whose church he attended 
durirg his residence in Orange. Mr. Neill was the proof-reader in a 
publishing house in New York, and served in that capacity in the 
{seve of acyclopedia of which Mr. Green was editor. Mr. Neill’s 
record since 188) seems to he that of an earnest Christian man 
trying to recover lost gronnd, and it is very unfortunate that what- 
ever antedates that period shon'd be bronght bef :re the public 

—The people of Greenwood Lake witnessed on the 12th of Jaly the 
realization of a long-deferred hope inthe dedication of the ** Church 
of the Strangers,” intended as a place of nnion worship partly for 
the few ree dents of the spot, but more cepecially, as its name im- 
rlies, for the summer visitors. The building, part wood, part can- 
vase, ae if to ca'] to mind the taberracle of old, is situated on a little 

island connected with the mainiand by a rustic bridge. Facing south, 
as it does, the minister from his bedroom, for in this edifice rest is 
given to body as well se apirit, looks down the lake with ite six miles 
of pure water darkened by the shadows of the inclosing hills. The 
history of this chorch rivala in beanty the surroundings. Six or 
eight vears ago, ** good old Mra, Wat retone,” as her neighbors called 
her, seeing the need of a Sunday service, commenced to work with 
that purpoze in view. For some time the parlors of a hotel afforded 
a@ meeting place, until two years ago a tent was procured chiefly 
through her endeavors, and now, a year after her death, this little 
but beantifu: bnilding stands at the head of the lake, a memorial of a 
Christian life. The simple services of dedication were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Bradford, of Montclair, N J., the Rev. Dr, Deems of 
N. Y., the Rev. Mr, Spellmever of N. Y., and the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
It was a genuine Christian Union service. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
* 
—The Congregational church of Wolcottville, Conn., celebrated its 
loteresting scrvices, 


Sami-caateaaial last woekx with 





—The Fourth was celebrated at Bethel, Vt., by a nnion picnic of 
the three churches—the Universalist, Congregational and Episcopal. 
Please remember it was a picnic, notan Anniversary day celebra- 
tion. 

—The Overseers of Harvard Divinity Schoo] bave voted to raize 
the standari of admission, and hereafter no person nota college 
graduate will be admitted who fails to pase a satisfactory examina- 
tion in Greek and Latin, It is also decided to fill the Hollis profes- 
sorship of theology and establish a department of Assyriology under 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, who is now in Germany. Prof. Lyon is a Bap- 
tist. 

THE WEST. 


—The towns of Wheatland and Adams, Hillsdale Connty, Mich., 
have organized a Sunday-school asscciation for co-operation in their 
own towns. 

—On July 7, the Rev. W. J. Spangh, a Methodist minister, was 
murdered near Mc 4l'ister, Indian Trritory. Mr. Spragne was in 
charce of a scuool at McAllister, and recently punished some voung 
Ind.ane who were very nnruiy, and it is thonght that the murderers 
were the friends of the boys whom Mr. Spaugh punished, as the 
money on his person was untouched. Mr. Spaugh was very popular 
in the Territory. 

—Considerable excitement exists at Columbus, Ohio, because of 
the refusal of the Rev Richard J. Fitzgerald, under the direction of 
the Bishop, to allow the ex—Soldiers and Sailors’Aseociation to attend 
the funeral of a deceased comrade in a body with designating badger. 
The Association had taken care of their comrade and bore the ex- 
nenser of the funeral. bat yielded to the priest in order that the 
barial rites of the Roman Catholic Church might be administered. 


FORE'GN. 


—Dr. French, the B:ehop of Lahore, has been given the war medal 
of Afghanistan for hiving ministered under fire to dying soldiers 
during the campaign of 1879 81. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Hill, the American who died in Greece recent- 
lv, was very active in forwarding female education in Greece. He es- 
tablished a echool for girls in Athens fifty years ago, which has been 
sustained by the Protestant Episcopal Chnrch of the United States. 

—The Pope in an allocntion at the consistory on Monday, said the 
position of the Church in Italy was becoming worse than ever. The 
government, he dec'ared, wae gui'ty of bad faith in refusing exequa- 
ture to twenty bishops he had nomin«ted 

—Ata meeting of the Society for Church Bui'ding the Archbishop 
of Canterbury remarked that he perfec ly agreed with Eirl Nelson 
that if churches were to he really useful they must be accessible 
Into the intricacies of the difficult qnestion respecting pew rents he 
would not enter, but chn:ches certainly onght to be accessible to the 
poor, and there should be a readiness on the part of officials to admit 
them to seata in the churches. 

—The Bishop of Angers, France, protests against the removal of 
the crucifixes from the hall and courts of jnstice. ‘ The Cross of 
Christ,” he said to the Chamber, ‘-i« in its place in front of the ac- 
cneed and above the head of the jadge,to inspire resignation in the 
one and impartialityin theother. Thronghont the world the cross 
ie the immortal symbol of law, justice, truth, devotion, sacrifice, and 
all the great principles which are the honor and force of civilization.” 

—Ths Rev. Walter Hutley, of the Central African Mission of the 
London Society, is now in England, and gives a horrible picture of 
the suff»rings of the slaves in the neighborhood of Lake Tanganyika: 
“They had, during their journey, been decimated by the ravages 
of «mallpox and hunger. With them came large swarms of flicr, 
which eeemed to bring and breed pestilence, Their camp was made 
upon the rame piece of land as our own dwelling, which gave more 
opportnnity than I desired of seeing the mortality and disease 
among them. Deaths occurred daily from starvation or as a result 
of ill-treatment. If we walked far away from our dwelling we were 
annoyed by the sight and stench of dead bodies. Frequently some 
poor soul could be seen inthe bushes, apparently at ite last ebb, 
mere skin and bone, ‘The men in the caravan who had atill life and 
energy would sconr the country daily in searchof food or the means 
of earning it. In crossing the lake these porters and slaves undergo 
fresh horrors. They are mide to sit doubled up in the bottom of 
a log canoe, as closely as they can be packed, while their master 
or his slavedrivers superintend the operation, usingthe sticks which 
they carry upon the slave, apparently for the sake of the pleasure 
it affords them. Thue, when they reached Uj j', fully one-fourth had 
succumbed, although the distance from one depot to another 
scarcely exceeds 200 miles.” 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—H. Newman Wright, of New Lots, Long Island, N. Y., has re- 
signed and accepted a call to the church at Parishville, N. Y. 

—R..B. McLain has resigned from the church at Vivecland, N. J. 

—George B. Safford has resigned from the church at Burlington, 
Vt. 

—Dr, Edward Strong, of West Roxbury, Mass., has been compelled 
to resign kis charge on account of ill health. Dr. Strong has been 
pastor of the church for ten years and the sorrow is deep both of 
pastor and people for the forced separation. 

—Curtis Graham has accepted a call to the church at Brownsville, 
N.Y. 

—Isaac W. Peach has resigned from the charch at Heath, Mass. 

—S. W. Dike has been chosen Secretary of the New Eogland Di- 
vorce Reform Association 

—David L. Davis, of Pittston, Vt., has resigned, and accepted a 
call to Wyoming. 

—Hosewell Foster, pastor of the church at Independence, Iowa, 
was nominated by the Greenbackers as candidate for Congress from 
the third di-trict. 

—A. Redlon, of Hallowell, Me., has received a call to Tyngsboro, 
Maes. 

—Frank E. Howe, of Newtonville, Mass., has accepted a call to 
Peoria, I'l. 

—Caleb L. Rotch, of New Sharon, Me., has accepted a call to 
Stoughton, Mass, 

—Frederick E. Emrich, of Mechanic Falls, Me., has accepted a 
call to the Tabernacle Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—Clifford H Smith, of West Brattleboro, Vt., has accepted a call 
to the churches at Pittsfield and Sherburne, Vt. 

—William H. Lovell, of Manchester, N. H., has received a call to 
the church at Brighton, Maes. 

—F. H. Palmer has resigned from the church at North Scituate, 
RI. 

—Mr. Perry has accepted a call to the churches at Charlestown and 
Derby Center, Vt. 

—Chariles E. Gordon has resigned from the church at East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 

—C. E. Harrington has resigned from the church at Concord, 
N. H. 

—Samuel Barnum will fill the pulpit of the church at Durham, 
NRE 





BAPTIST. 

—E. il. Johnson, of the Union Church of Providence, has resigned 
his pastorate, and accepted the chair of Christian The. logy at Crozer 
Seminary, ‘‘hester, Pa. 

—Dr. Lopton, of the Third Church, St. Louis, Mo., has resigned. 
He will make St. Louis his home, 

—O. B. Roberts, of Chicago, has received a call tothe church at 
Decatur, III. 

—Mr. Coombs has received a cal! to Bristol, Vt. 

—J. Ferris Patton was ordained pastor of the church at Melrose 
N. Y.. July 9. 

—William F. Taylor was ordained pastor of the Maple Avenae 
Charch at East Orange, N. J., July 11. 

—G. 8. Clevinger, of Pike’s Church, Wyoming, Ky., has accepted 
acall to Brookin, Dakota. 

—G. B. Simmons, of Greenbush, N. Y., who is a married man, was 
accused of writing love letters to a young lady intimating that his 
wife could not live long, and when free he would marry the young 
lady. The charge was anstained and the pastor dismi-sed. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Horace H. Buck, recently ordained at Middletown, Conn., has 
been ch sen asristant at St. Thomas’ C iurch, New Haven, Conn, 

—Charles A. Holbrook, of St. John’s Charch at Portemouth, N. H. 
has resigned, and a-ks for a chap'aincy in the navy. 

—Robert Lynn will be ordained deacon, and J, Wo Mc%rath ad- 
mitted to orders, on the recommendation of the standing committee 
of the eastern diocese of Mich. 

—A. H. Gesner, of All Saints’ Charch, at Briar Cliff, N. Y., bas 
resigned, and A. F. Tenney has accepted the rectorship of the 
charch, 

—G. S. Gasener (Wethodist Episcopa!) recently appointed to the 
church at Asbury, Md, has resigned and entered the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

—Dr, Foote, who resigned after twenty-three yeara service in St, 
Paul's Church, Rochester, N, Y., has been voted ah ure and $1,000 
per annum for life by the congrevation, 

—Frank L Norton, of St Thomas's Chnureh, New York, will on 
his return from Europe aseume the datiesef honorary canon of All 
Souls’ Cathedra), Albany, N. Y. 

TRESBYTEKIAN. 


—James E Rodger, arecent graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, was married July 11, and will sail August 5 for Persia un- 
der the auspices of the Board 

—C. H, Raymond has accepted a call to the Eleventh Church at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

—Mr. Arney, of Blisefield, Mich., has accepted a call to the church 
at Cassopolis, Mich, 

OTTER CUURCHES. 

—A. M. Quick (Reformed) has resigned from the church at Frank- 
lin, N. J. 

—Benjamin Bulkley (Unitarian), was ordained and installed pastor 
of the church at Concord, Mass., July 12. During the services the 
mother of the young pastor, who had come to Concord for this oc 
ca~ion, expired suddenly at the house of a friend. 

—Henry Giles (Unitarian), died at Hyde Pa'k, Mass., July 11, 

—James Miller (M E.), of Urbana, Iil , against whom a charge of 
heresy bad been preferred and withdrawn, is again being brought 
before the pubiic on the same charge, and his accaosers wil! bring the 
matter before the next conference. Mr. Miller’s congregation sus- 
tain their pastor. 

—A. I. Hobhns (Christian), Cincinnati, Ohio, has resigned, and ac- 
cepted a cal! to the Walnut Street Church, Louisville, Ky. 

—Mr. McDaniel (Unitarian) withdraws his resignation as pastor of 
the church at Fxeter, N. H. 

—Mr Knickerbocker (Universalist), of Washington, Mich,, has 
resigned. 

—Theodore C. Witiams, (Unitarian) of Roxbury, Mass., has 
received a call] to the church at Winchester, Mass 

—Bishop Scott, the senior bishop of the Methodist Eptiseops) 
Church, died at Odessa, Vel., July 14. He was made a b'shor in 185?, 

—Mr. Sprague, of North Adams, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Peabody, Mass. 

—Martyn Summebel! (Christian) has been offered the presidency of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

—E. A. Reed (Reformed) will begin his pastorate in the church at 
Somerville, N. J , September 1, 

—A. Venema (Reformed) has accepted a call to the church at New 
Paltz, N. ¥. Thechurch has decided te pay the pastor's salary 
quarterly inadvance and by so deing insure good sermons, because 
the thought of bread, shoes and infurced debts are not brought into 
the study to enfeeble the work in the pulpit. 

—For Europe: Dr. J. Howard Smith, rector of the Emmanue 
Reformed Episcopal Church of Newark; Dr. Sabine, of the First 
Reformed Episcopal Church of New York; Henry V. Degen, ef the 
Charch of the Holy Communion of South Orange, N. J.; Mr. Mere- 
dith, of the M. E. Church, Northampton, Mass.; Dr. Harwood, of 
Trinity Church, Newark, N. J.; J. M. Greene, of Ellict Place C-urch 
of Boston, Mass,; W. E, Dickinson, of Chicopee, Mase,; P. D. Van 
Cleef, D.D.; Dr. Maynard; Dr. Coolidge, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Southboro, Mass. ; Myron Adams, of Plymouth Church, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED 


A new German Catholic Church corner Fcrty-seventh Street and 


Second Avenue.——A Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated 
at Hull, Maes., July 7,——The Unitarian Society of Chicopee, Mass., 
have secured the sum of $5,000 toward a new church bnilding —~—A 


new Episcopal Courch was consecrated at Greenvill, Conn., July 12 
—tTrinity Church, Portland, Conn., July 13.——A new Episcopal 
Charch at Long Hill, Conn., July 11——The corner-stone of the 
Church of the Ascension, New Haven, Conn., was liid by Bishop 
Williams, July 11.——The cornerstone of St. Francis R. C. Church 
was laid at Naugatnc, Conn., July 10.—A new Congregational 
Church at Hopkins, Mass., is in course of erection ——A new Fpis- 
copal Church at An Sable, Mich.——A Catholic Church was dedicated 
last weck at Stapleton, 8. 1——Trinity Church, Portland, Me., was 
consecrated July 11.-——The M. E. Church at Newport, R. I , which 
was partially destroyed by fire last year, has been repaired and was 
opened July 6——The cornerstone of the Memoria! Lntheran 
Chrrch, at Shippenburg, Pa., was laid July 15——A new Metho- 
dist Episcopal Charch at Bar Harbor, Mount Desert.——The 
enti-e debt of the Methodist Epiecopal Church at Berrian Springs, 
Mich., ie paid, also the Methodist Episcopal Church at Read- 
ing, Mich.——A new Methodist Episcopal (huarch was dedicated at 
Scoito, Mich., July 2.——The Baptist Charch at Paw Paw, Mich., is 
free from debt.——A Baptist Church was dedicated, July 2, at Ash- 
land, Mich.——A new Presbyteiian ¢ hurch wi!l be commenced at 
once at day City, Micb.——-The _corner-stone of the new German 
Lutheran Charch at Troy, Ohio, was laid July 9.——The Congrega- 
tional 'Charch at IIampton, N H., is closed for repairs, and the 
church at Henneker, N, H., is being remodeled.——The vew Simpson 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Long Branch, N. J., was dedicated 
July.16 by Lishop Simpson. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY Henry Warp BEECHER. 


We thank thee that when we need thee most then thou art 
present, so that we may look unto thee and live. Though we be in 
the desert thou wilt cause springs of water to come forth. The 
wilderness shall bud and blossom. Thongh there be in the field 
nothing, and in the stall nothing, yet thou art the food of the soul, 
thon art the rest from weariness, thou art the light in darkness, thou 
art the glory of humiliation, thon art mightier than the storm, and 
all things that do pursne and nurt. Thou art our God. Thou art 
our bread of life. Thou art the living water. No man that drinketh 
of thee shal! thirst. Thou art the door, when we are lost, and with 
weary steps we seek again the place of our abode. Thou art the 
rising star in the morning, and our sun all day long. In thee we live 
and move and have our being. And yet we are not permitted, as 
with one another, the familiar signs of presence. Thou dost not 
speak outwardly to our ear, nor dost thou permit our eyes to behold 
thee. Thou art invisible. We live by faith of thee. We seek thee 
through space. Our thoughts pursue thee. Our imagination 
images thee. For thou canst not appear unto our lower and ignoble 
nature. Thou art so pure and ineffanie that not until we have our- 
selves become ineffable can we discern thy glory and beauty. And yet 
by thy power and by thine inspiring influence thou teachest us to seek 
thee, far removed and silent and invisible ; and we forsake the grosser 
life, and gain dominion over our senses, triumphing at last, and 
writing on our banner, We live by faith, and not by sight. 

Vouchsafe to every one in thy presence this power, even in the 
beginning of it. Give us, day by day, an increase of faith, that we 
may discern God. Grant usa knowledge of that in us which is 
divine, and of that which is perishable. May we be able to see what 
of ourselves is slave or servant, and what is divine or regent. Grant 
that from day to day we may have giver unto us power for man- 
hood in all its growing opportunities for perfectness, and in all its 
desires, more and more imperious, for that which is imperishable, 
and that shall yet mingle, in the heavenly land, with the spirits 
of the just made perfect. Thou knowest our temptations. 
Thou knowest the weakness of the flesh, and what it brings. Thou 
knowest our straitened outward life, and the exigencies that it 
produces. Thou knowest the weakness of the body, and the discour- 
agement of the soul, and what comes of them in our morta! struggle. 
‘Thou knowest what assaults are made upon us where we are weakest, 
and how often we are cast down in the battle, and wounded—cast 
down, but not destroyed. Thou hast thyself been tried as we are, in 
all parts and faculties, without sin, and art the glorious One to be set 
before us evermore, because thou hast overcome ; and we shall over- 
come. Though now we live walking slowly, as they that are wounded 
or foot-sore by reason of the greatness of the way, yet we shall be as 
the roe upon the hill, fleet of foot and tireless. Though now we find 
ourselyes swaying from side to side, and slumbering where we 
should watch, weighed down perpetually with burdens too large for 
our carrying, yet we shall see the day of perfect strength; we shall 
walk in ail the liberty and power of the spiritual life; and we shall 
be as the angels of God. What these things mean, as to the pleni- 
tude of beauty and glory, what their proportions are, and what are 
their elements, we know not. Even as thou hast deciared by thy 
servant, it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when we see thee we shall be satisfied. We have never been satis- 
fied ; nor is it in the power of all the earth to content us. Though 
ignobie hours give to us thoughts of rest and satisfaction, yet when 
we have been aroused to look upon the whole of life, and to know 
what we are ia our weakness and in our strength, and to know what 
is the greatness of the measure of manhood in Christ Jesus ; when 
we have looked upon all that is highest and best, and attempted to 
discern thee in thy greatness and purity and majesty, we never can 
understand thee nor understand ourselves to restfulness; but the day 
shali come when we shall be like thee, and when we shall see thee as 
thou art, and shall be content in ourselves, and shall be satisfied in 
every part and faculty of our natures. We hail, we long for, the day 
when our setting sun shall be our rising sun of immortality; when 
we shail walk the lowliest places, that we may ascend to the very 
highest ; when amidst the tears of unknowing lovers we shall rise in 
the triumph of the faith of the other life in thine heavenly kingdom. 

Be pleased to grant us this day such thought of the wealth that we 
have laid up in heaven, of the ineffable treasure of thy love and 
providence, that we may have some fairt conception of our glory to 
come; some longing yet stronger kindled in us for purity and per- 
fectness ; some joy, foreseeing, of the coming estate of the blessed. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt fulfill thy promises toward all the 
earth, By the light of knowledge may men find the way to man_ 
hood and grow strong in goodness. So bring to naught all oppression 
and power that has its greatest hold in the wickedness of men. And 
may the kingdoms of the earth speedily become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. May he reign from the rising of the 
sun until the going down of the same. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit shall be praises ever- 
lasting. Amen. 

SERMON. 
HUNGER AND THIRST FOR RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS.* 

** Blessed are they whiobh do hunger and thirst after righteousness : 

for they shall be filled.”—Marr. v., 6. 
ATURE'S signal that food is required to build 
up or to repair the bodily organs is called hun- 
ger. Where the supply is stinted the sensation is faint- 
ness, and is only asuggestion; where the supply is de- 
layed the demand becomes imperative; and if it is 
neglected the demand is fierce. Hunger drives men 
and animals with desperate energy ; it makes the timid 
courageous, and it renders the bold ferocious. Hunger 
was the first schoolmaster that taught men expedient 
activity. Otherwise they would have lain supine, in- 
different, inactive, torpid. Hunger and cold were the 
first architects: they taught men to build ashelter; and 
they were the first tailor: they taught men to clothe 
themselves when biting winds had revealed their 
nakedness to them. 
And yet, in the very height of civilization, clothes 
and shelter «and food lie at the bottom as the funda- 





*Sunday Morning, April 23,1882. Lesson: Psalms xiii. and xilii. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 640, 1235, 1207. Reported ex- 
pressly for The Chrié#tian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 





mental springs of universal action. All the industries 
of the world are plied mainly for the supply of the 
skin and of the mouth. Civilization comes from edu- 
cated physical wants. Others arise. These are primi- 
tive. The others become auxiliary. Finally, the 
auxiliary wants over-cover the primitive ones, as 
leaves hide the essential wood on which they hang and 
which begets them from year to year. The finer feel- 
ings at last cover up and web over the coarser under 
necessities of life, .o that men seem to move as if they 
were not in servitude to the bare elements of physical 
existence ; but they are. Hunger for food sets all farm- 
ers at work. The fisher on the sea, the hunter in the 
forests, the man that follows the bee, the man that 
pursues the hart, all are working for the mouth and 
for raiment. Every loom, all arts, and everything that 
luxury can imagine, work; and they work for the 
skin, ‘and the skin is master of them all. All build- 
ers, all laborers, all high-thinking architects, are sim- 
ply covering men from the wet and the wind. 

This is primitive and fundamental. Though we 
carve stone, and study proportions that have nothing 
to do with essential physical comfort, after all, the 
columnar element from which everything is, and will 
branch, is the need of protecting the body from the 
inclement season whether of winter or of summer. 

Now, as the body unfolds gradually, and is supplied, 
so the Apostle intimates that it is with the soul, where 
he says that weall ‘“‘may grow up into himin all 
things which is the head, even Christ.” 

Christ, more pold, says, ‘‘ Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness.” And as hunger, 
in its physical relations to human comfort, developed 
and pure, is the grand instrument, so in the spiritual 
realm hungering and thirsting after righteousness are 
that yeast, that inspiration, which wurks out every 
other event and result. 

Could any figure be stronger for illustrating the 
moral longings of men than that of hunger? Yes, 
there are some to whom religious food, divine inspira- 
tion, the ideal, is just as indispensable to happiness as 
foed is to the body. There are a great many of them. 
There are not churchfuls of them; but here and there 
are hungry souls that long for food as men long for it 
in famines. Men who wander, lost, in the far Western 
wilderness, being thirsty, come to that feverish condi- 
tion in which in imagination they see streams, and 
hear sounds of the splashing of water in the air; and 
as the feeling grows they become wild with desires 
that incite the nervous system. 

How many are there who thirst according to the 
language of the Psalmist which I read in your hearing 
this morning? ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water 
brook (as an over-chased deer, havingspent nearly all 
his strength, grows hoarse, and draws his husky breath 
whistlingly, longing forthe lake or forthe stream fora 
moment’s relief or for rescue), 80 panteth my soul after 
thee, O God.” How many are there who have that 
thirst for God? We know what that thirst is for each 
other. No true love has found true love that does not 
know what it is to hunger and to thirst after presence 
and love. And it is true according to divine teaching, 
and according to the purpose of God in the church of 
Christ upon earth, that men should hunger after 
righteousness. 

But what is righteousness? It is manhood. It is 
the perfected man. It is that wonderful symmetry, 
that wonderful thoaght that dawns in imperfection, and 
runs through its gradual stages, evolving and develop- 
ing until it comes to its ideal lines and proportions. 
This manhood is not alone of the body, but that; it is 
not alone of physical power, and skill, and grace and 
excellence, but that; it is not alone of the intellect, but 
that; it is not alone of the emotion ; it is not alone of 
high moral sentiments; it is not alone of kingly 
natures ; it is not alone of priestly souls; it is of all of 
these, and of everything else that lies within the scope 
of that divine thought, Man. 

This is undoubtly the conception of the old Hebrew 
righteousness. Christ was a Hebrew, kicked as his 
countrymen are all over the world. You andI, and 
every man within the bounds of Christian civilization, 
have a Jew for our divinity. The divine conception of 
righteousness sprang into life, and has gradually 
enlarged, evolving itself through the thought and con- 
sciousness of the world, until it means a thoroughly 
grown, absolutely perfect, disposition of love. Blessed 
are they who hunger and thirst to be men, full, symmet- 
rical, in the divine order. What a thought itis! We 
have run through what are called ‘‘The Beatitudes,” 
the blessings of Christ, in the fifth chapter of Matthew, 
so long, that they cease, almost like a bell without a 
tongue, to give any sound, and yet, when we seek to 
carry them out to the lines, the boundaries of compre- 
hension, they are wonderful. The silent forces of 
nature are more wonderful than the loquacious or 
sounding voices of nature. Niagara is not half so 
wonderful to me as the growth of a dandelion, and of 
the wonderful things that are in mankind, nothing is 
more wonderful to me than this conception of the 





rooted and steadily increasing hunger of the human 
soul for the perfection of itself. Moral perfection is 
the whole of manhood—the perfect growth of each 
part and of each faculty. Although different faculties 
are of different values each is dependent on the other; 
just as, although the main-spring of a watch is more 
important than the pivot, yet the main-spring is de- 
pendent for its action upon the power of the pivot; 
and just as the merest auxiliary ina watch is indis- 
pensable to its keeping time. Although there are 
some things in men that are more important than 
others, perfectness in manhood demands that each and 
every part, and the whole, shall be developed on its 
own plane, and all of themin relation and in propor- 
tion; so that a man’s life consists in setting up a 
magnificent statue that is more wonderful inside than 
it is outside. Greek statuary is magnificent in its 
exterior, but if you bore into it beyond that exterior it is 
nothing; and that is the style of manhood which pre- 
vails among a great many yet: but the divine concep- 
tion is perfectibility within, encased in reasonable 
strength and beauty without. 

This longing for perfectness very few seek. Very 
few have the ideal of it. Very few are inspired with it 
by their parents. The first church that a child attends 
is the church which influences him more, all his life 
long, than any other—the church in which the one 
doctrine is love and obedience: the church of the fam- 
ily. But at the morning table, at the noonday repast, 
and at the evening meal, from day to day and week to 
week, how many children are taught that the chief end 
in this life is to glorify God by becoming like him? 
How many children have it impressed upon them, so 
that they have no other idea until they go out into the 
world, that to be manlv is to be their first concern in 
life? 

I owe more to my father and mother in this respect 
than Ican payin half the eternities; for I speak the 
truth, I lie not, when I say that, reared in that beautiful 
little hill-top town of Litchfield, a member of a large 
family and always within a hand’s breadth of poverty, 
I never heard my father or my mother utter a word 
which led me to think that getting on in the world 
depended upon being smart, or rich, or influential. On 
the other hand, their secret counsels between each 
other overheard, and their habitual and natural con- 
versation at the table and elsewhere, was always a 
taking it for granted that the great end of life was to 
be manly: manly in the will, in the affections, in the 
aspirations, in the ambitions, in the whole conduct of 
life. I came out of the household as ignorant as a 
child could be of everything else but that the business 
of a man in this life was to reproduce the divine linea- 
ments in himself. It lasted a good while. I would to 
God it had lasted a great while longer. 

How many children can bear testimony that in the 
early church of love where they were bred the whole 
idea, the very atmosphere, was, that the business of 
this world was to round themselves out into a complete 
and noble manhood? On the other hand, how do men 
learn early that pleasure, enjoyment, is the chief 
thing! How many there are who live to seek not 
themselves, but solicitations of pleasure! They eat, 
they drink, they dance, they sing merrily, they call on 
all the forces of nature to thrill their nerves with joy ; 
and they think that man to be happiest who can get 
the most out of each string of the harp he has; and to 
them the thought of repelling anything that has pleas- 
ure in it, and of being hungry and thirsty for moral 
excellence, isa jest. How many there are that are 
flying through life like so many butterflies, dipping in- 
to every flower to see if there is honey there! To 
them the flower is nothing, the heavens are nothing, 
the dew is nothing, and the sun that waked it into life 
and glory and beauty is nothing. They care for noth- 
ing but the honey at the bottom of the cup. How 
many men and women live simply for pleasure! 
Everybody ought to take pleasure ; but nobody should 
take that to the exclusion of everything else. Honey 
is good; but men ought not to eat it morning, noon 
and night, and nothing else. Perfected manhood is an 
accordant and proportional enjoyment, and the man 
who seeks for pleasure should at least seek for a pleas- 
ure higher than that which comes to the animal man. 
There are multitudes of men, I suppose, who are jolly, 
who are full of good stories, who are expert at hunt- 
ing, and fishing, and racing and riding, and who are 
devoted to business so far as it is neccessary to be so 
in order to support these various pleasures; and who 
disclaim all pretensions to anything like religion. When 
a man has no religion he always puts on sincerity; and 
when a man has no aspiration or ambition for anything 
high or noble then be says, ‘‘I am not one of those 
shouting Christians; I am not a hypocrite ; I am sin- 
cere.” Of course you are; and so are the pigs! Pleas- 
ures in proper measure and proportion are not wrong; 
but they should not be made the aim and sum-total 
of that which is worth living for; industry being con- 
sidered a virtue merely because it gives pleasure by 
and by, honesty being valued simply because it is the 
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shortest and surest road to pleasure, and taste and 
politeness being prized for no other reason than be- 
cause. they smooth a man’s way. In some men’s lives 
everything is subordinated to pleasure. They hunger 
and thirst for pleasure. They say, ‘‘As to manhood, 
let priests talk about that; let old women who have 
nothing else to do prate about that; I am for jollity, 
for joy.” That is the aim of their life. The resorts at 
the sea-coast and at the springs are full of them, all 
summer. As means increase so does the number of 
these do-nothing ephemerides, born to-day, and gone 
to-morrow, that do nothing but eat, like moths. 

Then come those who build for domestic life. Much 
better are they, and yet how imperfect! They build 
for the household. They seek out partners. They 
rear their children with various ambitions. They 
seek to give them very much of that which belongs to 
those around about them. They worthily erect a 
dwelling over their heads. They provide not only 
abundance, but luxuries, for the table. So far they 
do well. The trouble is that they seek nothing beyond 
these things. They have no perspective. They live 
simply to gather around about them a household, and 
to dwell on such terms of familiarity with virtue as 
shall make them not discordant but harmonious with 
the average morality of the community in which they 
live. Up to this point they are doing a very noble 
thing. I think there is nothing so near to the gate of 
heaven as a love-controlled household; and yet, that 
which is within the gate of heaven is unspeakably 
more beautiful and brilliant than that which is outside 
of it. 

How many housewives are there whose whole 
horizon is the wall of their house! How many wives 
are there who have no conception of God higher than 
their husbands !—and that is not very high ordinarily. 
How many are there who feel that the general as- 
sembly and the church of the first-born to them are 
their children! How many are there whose horizon is 
measurable by the span of your hand! Is there nothing 
for them? No infinity? No eternity? No longing 
for anything higher than that which belongs to them 
as domestic creatures, drudges it may be, or mistresses 
of easy circumstances? It is not for what they 
are, but for what they are not, that I condemn them. 

Then there are the mound-builders. There has 
been a great deal of question as to what was the 
origin of the mounds out West. They are heaped up 
there; their history is gone; and no man may know 
about it: the race is extinct. Mound-builders fill our 
nation everywhere. There are multitudes of men who 
build fortunes, who surround themselves by riches, 
whose ambition is to accumulate more wealth, and to 
whom money is not an instrument but an end. Wealth 
is an instrument for a worthy purpose; it has the seal 
of God upon it, and it is not a degradation but an 
inspiration and astrenpth. Wealth is the minister of 
love; wealth is a power that may be applied to the 
development of domesticity; wealth serves mankind 
all the way up to the very highest reaches of life; 
wealth is noble, and the pursuit of it may be and 
oftentimes is ennobling. Some of the best men, I 
think, who live in New York to-day are not the 
men whose faces have grown pale over books, nor the 
men who, sheltered and surrounded, have been less 
tempted than others, but the men of battle, who have 
met the devil at every nook and corner on the street, 
and vanquished him, and stand for trne simplicity and 
straightforwardness and honor. They are the heroes 
of to-day. It is not difficult to be heroic on the battle- 
field, where for two or three hours or days men over- 
come physical obstacles; but a man who through 
weary weeks and months and years goes through the 
battle, and comes out unscorched, without the smell 
of fire upon his garments, is the hero of to-day, if you 
test heroism by the qualities of both resistance and 
attainment. 

And yet, where is the hero when you come to think 
of what a manis to be? There is many a man who 
has no laurels on his brow but the laurels of riches, 
and has no other thought than to make himself a pick 
and a spade, or the stamp and the solvent, to extract 
gold, and the whole of whose life is heaping up, heap- 
ing up, heaping up. So a great many men are like the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. If you will go down there with 
me I will show you balls and bombs enough for half a 
dozen wars, apparently. I will show you batteries, I 
will show you cannon upon cannon; and the furnace 
is not cold, but is making more. But these things are 
not used. They may sometime be wanted for use, 
but not now. There is no voice in the cannon’s mouth; 
there is no power in the bomb; there is no force in the 
shell ; they are all cold and dead. And how many men 
there have been in my day (for I have lived over a 
generation, and the men that were ruling when I came 
are under the sod, and the men that sprung up after 
them are going along rapidly) whose riches were 
worthless! How many men of might there are in 

New York of whom the same thing may be said! 
Riches do not make 4 man’s surroundings any more 





effulgent. They do not polish his virtue. They do 
not enlarge the scope of his reason. Woe be to the 
man who heaps up gold and dirt higher and yet higher, 
and whose ambition is laying the level to see whether 
he is an inch or two higher than the next man who is 
building up a mound of riches, and who, when he has 
carried himself to the top, clothes himself in royal 
apparel, and sits down on his dirt, and is himself the 
hero of his whole life! And yet there are many who 
have no other conception of human life than that. 

Others there are who seek to build themselves, but 
not their inward spiritual selves—simply their bodily 
selves. They live for power, for ambition; not for 
honor, not for truth, not for justice, not for benignant 
love, not for taste, not for fidelity, not for courage, 
not for sympathy. Singly and collectively they do not 
live for themselves as the children of God reaching 
out for the full perfection of the divine ; they live sim- 
ply for power, for the echo of men’s praises, for pride, 
and for arrogance; and in their pride and arrogance 
they look down upon men as the potter looks down on 
clay, as something to be trod under foot. How many 
men on whom shines the beneficence of God, that 
stoops down to the minutest insect, and that would 
not let the sparrow fall—how many such men disdain 
their fellow men! They take up those around about 
them, as the potier takes up the lump of clay, slapping 
it on his wheel, and shaping it nobly or ignobly, 
and think there is no sin in that. How many men 
who declaim in lordly rhetoric against tyrants, and the 
pomp of power and injustice, are themselves in daily 
political life using men as miscreant monsters en- 
throned scarcely Care to use their subjects! And yet 
tney are said to be clean-handed, taking no bribes. 
They are never done bribing other folks, but they 
never take a bribe themselves! As if a man should 
scoop up filthy mire, and smear other men with it, and 
then say, ‘‘I never put any on myself!’’ What is the 
moral stature of a man of whom you can say, ‘‘ He did 
not kill anybody ; he did not pick anybody’s pocket; 
he did not get drunk ; he did not run away in the time 
of battle!” Well, what did he du! The things that 
a man does uot do are infinite in number. Put the 
Ten Commandments, ‘‘ Thou shalt not, thou shalt not, 
thou shalt not,” alongside the Beatitudes, ‘‘ Blessed 
blessed, blessed.” One is negative, restraining men’s 
lower instincts ; the other is positive, developing the 
man into flowers and fruits. How may men there are 
who, if they steal nothing, and do not engage in dis- 
reputable jobs, think they are reasonably honest, no 
matter how much they conspire with other parties to 
do the greatest wrongs! If they did not commit peni- 
tenitary offenses, or are not found out, men praise 
them. Young men, seeing this, gain a false impression 
of what constitutes true manhood ; and how it lowers 
their tone! How many. young men there are who 
think that patriotism is nothing but the hypocrisy of 
cunning scoundrels! How the whole conception of 
nobleness, and purity, and piety, is lowered! And the 
worst of it allis that there are so many men who put 
on patriotism, and nobleness, and purity, and piety, as 
a cloak under which to do the works of the devil. 

Now, in what way shall men be filled who hunger 
and thirstafter righteousness? Is this a promise that 
has its fulfillment in the present life? The body is not 
built up at a blow. No food can satisfy the body for- 
ever. Fora few hours it satisfies; when it has ceased 
to satisfy it is renewed ; and for the time beingit satis- 
fiesagain. As it is with the body, in this respect, so it 
is with the soul. It has periods of peace after every 
endeavor. After every victory, especially, it has 
periods of conscious growth. At such times it has a 
more or less distinct conception of what it is to have 
aspiration, and the disposition to cultivate tendencies 
toward growing. The coming manhood is at first ob- 
scure; but afterward the vision of it stands out with 
growing clearness. It is a far-off vision (though per- 
haps nearer than we think)—that of the spirits of just 
men made perfect in heaven, where they are to dwell. 

The catechism grandly says that the chief end of a 
man to is ‘‘ glorify God, and enjoy him forever.” The 
glory of God stands in the perfection of his household, 
of his children, that glorify him by becoming like 
him. The great end of our life is to glorify God by 
developing ourselves into his likeness. 

In view of these thoughts I remark, first, that the 
arrogant conceit of some men leads them to feel that 
they need nothing. As it is declared in Revelation, 
they are clothed; they are fed; they have need of 
nothing that they know of; they are not conscious 
that they are poor and blind, and that they have need 
of all things; they are conceited. And what does the 
Bible say about such men? ‘‘Seest thou a man wise 
in his own conceit? Thereis more hope ofa fool than of 
him.” For men who think that they are great, that 
they are superior, that they are nearly perfect, there 
would seem to be almost no such thing as growth. 
They are dwarfed at the beginning. Multitudes of 
persons think that by reason of their high birth they 
are as much nearer to heaven than the folks around 





about them as they are higher than those same folks 
by reason of their social condition. 

If, when you go to the top of Mount Washington, 
you will look, you will see trees that are perhaps one 
or two feet high. Pines that in the fat valleys be- 
low would have run up a hundred feet, on the’ top of 
Mount Washington have not grown more than one or 
twofeet. Butthen, Mount Washington is six thousand 
feet high; and suppose they should take all that 
height to themselves, and say, ‘‘How much taller we 
are than those wretched trees down in the valley !” 

The utter starving of the soul, if we could see it as 
we see other things, would strike us as one of the sad- 
dest of things. When the shepherd, over in New York, 
had a house for the reception of orphan children, and 
on inspection it was found that the soup was very 
thin, that there was but little of it, that the food was 
most stingily dealt out, and that these children were 
gradually coming to be skin and bones by starvition 
charity, the whole city flamed withindignation. They 
threw open the door of the cell, and seized him by the 
throat, and pitched him in ignominiously. But look into 
your own soul and see how the things that are nearest to 
God are shut up in you. While your awakened ap- 
petites and passions are fully clothed, and are walking 
up and down the palace of your soul, having their 
own way, I hear a faint cry in some remote chamber 
thereof. Itis conscience moaning and pleading for 
food ; and I hear the thundering rap of passions on the 
door as they say, ‘‘Hush! Be still! Are you never 
going to sleep? Will you never die?” In another 
quarter I hear the soul crying for food. ‘‘ What ails 
you?” is the response; and a bone 1s thrown in for 
itto gnaw on. The best and noblest things in life 
are defiled, and their liberty is taken away, and their 
outcry is regarded as a crime, and their moaning a sin. 
While the world the flesh and the devil hold high 
carnival in the soul, woe be to that part which is 
nearest to God and to eternity. That is the part which 
suffers. How many men there are who not only do 
not make the seeking of themselves and _ their 
higher selves the end of their life, but who fight 
against and put to torment the best inspirations and 
feelings of their nature ! 

This becomes more piteous still when you come to 
that period of a man’s life in. which he has subdued 
the highest and best things. When men sit looking 
upon the manifestation of love in youth, they say, 
‘* Poor fools! they love each other; they are talking 
sentiment ; ‘I am thine, and thou art mine,’ they are 
declaring to each other; they have high ambitions and 
bright anticipations for the future; but I have found 
out that love is only a snare. It has no stability. There 
is no such thing as pure disinterested affection. What 
is called love is selfishness after all. I long ago got 
over placing confidence in anything of that sort. Man 
is a machine, a creature of circumstances, and goes 
whichever way the wind blows. He is nothing in 
himself. And as to this fol-de-rol] about generosity, I 
do not believe a word of that either.” 

Then there are men who talk about purity and un- 
temptable chastity with a leer which it is vulgarity to 
look at twice. They put their foot on supreme virtue 
and laugh it to scorn as devils in hell might laugh at 
righteousness. They ridicule young men because they 
are trying to be honest and truthful and upright. 
They laugh at self-restraint of the passions. They 
laugh at every appearance of disinterested patriotism. 
They laugh at the idea of service without any expecta- 
tion of reward except the consciousness of well-doing. 
These wretches whose souls are the very center of 
Sahara, and who bring forth nothing of themselves, 
scorch and damn the nobleness of souls around about 
them. 

I have seen in the orchard old apple-trees that were 
hollow, and whose branches were dried and withered 
so that they could not bring out leaves even, with the 
excepfion, perhaps, of one single trunk-branch on 
which lingered yet afew rustling leaves. That was 
all there was of those trees; and suppose they had de- 
cried the idea of young orchards and young fruit? 
They had lived long enough to learn better than that. 
It pleases God, in the wind-storm, to smite these hol- 
low old wretches and upset them; and the earth 
breathes freer. 

Of all the legitimate normal ends which men pursue, 
the one great end, that sanctifies all others, is that we 
build up the perfect manhood upon the righteousness 
of God, taking Christ as our ideal Portrait and Ex- 
emplar ; that we endeavor, whether we are eating or 
drinking, whether we are enjoying pleasure or eluding 
it, whether we are tasking ourselves or are at rest, 
whether we are amassing riches or distributing them, 
whether we are in one condition of public life or an- 
other ; to realize that we are the Lord’s. These things 
are all servants, and their value depends upon the 
relation which they bear to soul-building. 

He that is living through life strong in instruments 
and never using them is a miserable wretch, cheating 
himself; and he that has few instruments, and use 
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them with skil), night and day, to build himself up, is 
the architect that by and by will find that his structure 
is exalted, and is crowned with shoutings of, ‘* Grace, 
grace unto it.” Whatever you lack in life, or what- 
ever you may have in life, hunger and thirst after 
righteousness is the greatest treasure to yourself, and 
the want of itis the greatest poverty that can come 
upon you, no matter what other surroundings you may 
have. ‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousuess.” 

The church is not the end of religion. To say your 
prayers, to keep your Sundays, to observe your ap- 
pointed fasts and festivals, to read your Bible, to go 
through the whole liturgy of performances in one way 
or another—these things are good or bad according as 
they minister to the intrinsic and essential nobility of 
your nature. All things are instruments for building 
the grandest of all temples; for know ye not that ye 
are temples of God? Know ye not that ye are built 
by the Spirit cf God to all heavenliness and all beauty ? 

You that begin a Christian life, be ambitious of 
Christian excellence, of spiritual manhood ; fight the 
good fight, keep the faith, and break with sweet sur- 
prise into the glory of your own perfection ia the 
heavens above, when you shall be like God, and shall 
see him as he is. 








The Sunday-School. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY.' 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HRIST has been so generally presented as a Suf- 

ferer that we are apt to forget that he was also a 
King. Indeed the full significance of his aspect asa 
Sufferer is lost hecause we forget that he was a King 
suffering; a King incognito, it is true; hiding his 
royalty from others’ eyes; not claiming it, not suffer- 
ing others to claim it for him, yet not the less truly 
and divinely King. 

In many ways this kingship sppears; shines through 
the cliaracter of a Man of sorrows and acquaintance 
with grief, assumed, as it was, for the hour. The Sun 
is veiled ; veiled in order that we may the better look 
upon him and discern something of his likeness; 
veiled because on the fuil glory of the unveiled God- 
head no man can look and live. But ever and anon 
he breaks through the clouds, and we know from the 
sudden and brief darting of his rsys that a divine and 
unbearable glory is behind those clouds. So when he 
first appears at the feet of the Judean John, the 
Baptizer sees the divinity beneath the human veil, and 
says, ‘I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” So when Jesus enters the temple and 
sees the court of the Gentiles turned into a 
market place, and drives the thieving intruders out, it 
is not from the whip of small cords but from the divine 
indignation which flashes from his eyes they flee. So 
when he enters the room where the maiden lies upon 
her bed, while the hired mourners make the room 
resound with their artificial mourning, no one thinks of 
questioning his authority when he puts them all out. 
So when the storm threatens the little fishing boat with 
destruction his word calms the terror of his disciples 
as easily as the tumult of the elements. So when the 
angered mob at Nazareth would cast him from the 
precipice, or at Jerusalem would stone him, he passes 
through their micst unharmed, overawing them by no 
other miracle than the mere majesty of his presence. 
So when the hour of his Passion draws near, and he goes 
up to Jerusalem, his disciples follow amazed at the 
quiet majesty of his demeanor, perplexed, but too awe- 
struck to question. So in Jerusalem the temple police 
came back without arresting him because never man 
spake as he spake; and even at the entrance of 
the Garden of Gethsemane fall backwards when he 
comes forth to surrender himself into their hands. 

Perhaps on no occasion did this divinity shine forth 
more conspicuously than in bis entrance into Jerusa- 
lem; It is true that the Galilean pilgrims to the 
capital had a pride in and a love for their Rabbi; it is 
true that his own few followers bad a confident be- 
lief that he was soon to inaugurate the kingdom of 
God by inaugurating the supremacy of Judaism; it is 
true that the resurrection of Lazarus had given a sud- 
den accretion to bis fame and impetus to the enthusi- 
asm Of his followers. But more than all this, I think, 
wus the brief laying aside in some measure of his in- 
cognito, or the brief illumination of the human taber- 
nacle by the glory of the divine spirit within. He 
seemed to all beholders for the time transformed. 
There was something regal in his aspect. He was no 
longer a Man of Sorrows, no longer a Jewish Rabbi; 
royalty sat upon him; the people saw him for the 
moment as he was, and hailed him as their King; 
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the Judeans, coming out of the city and meeting 
the Galileans as they entered it, swelled the throng, 
caught its enthusiasm, added to its plaudits ; the very 
children of the temple—the choir boys of its altar ser- 
vice—saw in him something more than a Galilean 
teacher, and added their hosannas. As the sun breaks 
through the driving clouds fora moment and shows 
its face, and then the clouds driven across the sky 
gather in heavier masses than before and veil it from 
the sight, and sbut its glory out, so for a moment the 
clouds parted and the divine royalty of Christ shone 
triumphant, and then human pride and passion gathered 
darker than before, and the sun went down below the 
horizon in such obscurity that not even his mother 
could do else than sit in mute despair at the sealed 
tomb. 

The simple lesson, then, it seems to me, to be drawn 
from this incident is that Christ is a King. This is his 
real character. He hides it, veils it; he is a King 
incognito, but a King. In this fundamental fact lies, 
indeed, the glory of his incarnation. The rationali-m 
which counts him but a man doubly destroys his glory. 
Robbing him of his royalty, it robs him of his love. 
Robbing him of his divine dignity, it robs him of bis 
humiliation. He is a King who becomes a subject that 
he may make his subjects kings. That his own could 
not see this royalty beneath the assumed disguise is 
not strange; but surely it is strange if we shut ow 
eyes to it after all these centuries of disclosure. 

And he that was tsa King. The kingdoms of this world 
are his. All things were made by him, and in him all 
things consist. The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; and his children shall inherit the earth. Su:ill 
he is King, though still disguised ; and they that are 
with him are in alliance with and followers of a divine 
and certain to be triumphant Kiog. We need to re- 
mind ourselves of this too-often-forgotten fact. We 
remember the agony in Gethsemane, and forget the 
triumphal entry ; we remember the crucifixion, and 
forget the resurrection. 

And this Kingsbip will be in due time manifested to 
all mankiuc. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem is a 
prophecy of the day of triumph. He has come as a 
Man of Sorrows; he will come as a King crowned and 
greeted with Hosannas. We have seen him as yet only 
veiled; at best we have had only glimpses of his royal 
personality through the veil. He will come disclosed, 
the incognito dropped, accompanied by all whom he 
has led safe through death's dark portal, greeted by 
all who await his coming, welcomed by both those that 
accompany and those that expect with Hosannas uato 
him that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 

QUESTIONS. 

In what passages of the Old Testament are the 
kingly aspects of Christ’s character foretold ? 

In what passages in the Gospels are they indicated ? 

In what passages in the Epistles are they inculcated ? 

What truth concerning Christ’s character may be 
fairly deduced from the fact that he did not rebuke the 
enthusiasm of the people ? 

What truth concerning the value of high states of 
of public religious feeling may be deduced there- 
from? 

What other practical lessons may be drawn from this 
incident ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. F. W. Crarts. 

CentraL Tooucut.—Honoring Jesus as King. 

1st. To illustrate what a triumphal procession was. 

Let the teacher make a way in the front of the room, 
or in the middle, by telling a few of the children to lay 
down some of their outer garments. (Have some 
brought for that express purpose if the children are 
not likely to have them on.) Let the teacher also be pre- 
pared to provide the children with branches of leaves 
to lay inthe way. Tell them that so people used to doin 
the streets of cities, and along the roads to cities, when 
they wanted to do honor to a king, or any great per- 
son whom they knew would pass that way. Tell also 
of how branches were waved and songs were sung as 
the king passed along riding on a white mule. 

21. To teach how Jesus was honored as a king by a 
triumphal procession. 

Remind the children that Jesus had many names. 
Ask them to repeat one or more of them that have the 
word “king” in them. If ‘King of kings” is not 
given, the teacher should supply it, and try to impress 
the children with the greatness of the title. Jesus was 
King not only of the people, but of kings. Ask them 
if they have ever heard about the time when people 
scattered leaves and Jaid their garments along the way 
for Jesus to ride upon. Ask if they would like to have 
Jesus pass over the way they have made, and what 
they would do if they saw him passing along. They 
will probably speak of singing praises tohim, of waving 
branches, of following him, etc. Then the teacher 
can tell them that just those things were done as Jesus 


passed along the way to Jerusalem, more than eighteen 





hundred years ago. It will be interesting to tell how 
Jesus procured the muie on which he rcde. The lesson 
does not include what happened after Jesus had dis- 
mounted and passed into the temple (in Matt. xx , 12- 
16, the teacher will find additional facts which are of 
peculiar interest to the children) : the Hosannas of the 
children in the temple, and Jesus’s pleasure in their 
praises and reproof to those who would have stopped 
them. 

8rd. To teach the children how they may honor 
Jesus as their King. 

Let the teacher remind the children that Jesus is in 
heaven now, and so never rides among people. Let 
them then be asked if there is now no way in which 
people can honor Jesus as their King. They will 
probably speak of prayer, and praise, and holy hving, 
and the giving of money for ding good. 

The teaching of this bymn would form a fitting 
closing to the lesson. Let it be sung to the grand old 
tune of ‘‘Coronation.” 

** Hosanna be the children’s song, 
To Christ the children’s King ; 
His praise to whom our souls belong 
Let all the children sing. 


From little ones to Je~us brought 
Hosanna now be heard ; 

Let little infants now be taught 
To liep that lovely word. 


Hosanna, then, our song shall be— 
Hosauna to our King; 

This is the children's jubilee, 
Let all the children sing.” 

Sympot Girt —A picture f a palm leaf on green 
paper with the words of the Golden text upon it. 

In connection with this lesson why not intruduce the 
custom of having one or more classes furnish flowers 
for the pulpit each Sunday? This plan has been de- 
lightfully successful in several instances. It interested 
the children in the church. They were always glad 
when it came their turn to bring the flowers. 





wooks and Authors. 


THE ONE RELIGION. ?} 

Every year increases the obligation of the Christian 
public to Canon Bampton. The successive courses of 
lectures provided by his munificence never fail to 
secure a wide reading ov both sides of the sea, and to 
enrich the thought of the age. Two elements enter 
always into the Bampton standard—learning and deep 
thinking ; and a third element, timeliness, is almost as 
unfailing. The last annual course shows the three in 
the usual fullness. 

These lectures, which are a contribution to the in- 
ternal evidence of Christianity, glance, first, at the 
present unsettlement in religion as due largely to 
moral causes. Then they trace the Biblical idea of 
God as superior to ali other ideas of God—presenting 
Him as the God of truth, of holiness, of peace; show- 
ing that a God who makes all these elements real and 
living and reachable by man is the One who has been 
sought by the nations with at least a blind desire ; and 
that He is found in Christ and in Christ alone. Follow- 
ing this plan, the true unity of God in Trinity is set 
forth against Pantheism, Dualism, Deism. God’s 
revelation in nature is set forth ; also the distortions of 
truth in various sacred books and systems of the 
heathen—which the writer approaches with sympathy 
and respect, but shows as confessedly failing to bring 
man the needful truth. Then the Christian revelation 
is considered as ideal truth, which must needs be com- 
prehensive, mysterious, inexhaustible ; and as practi- 
eal truth, which must needs be authoritative, definite 
and iotelligible, permanent and concrete. At this 
point consideration is bad of man’s natural sense of 
separation from God; with his consequent efforts in 
atonement, confession and sacrifice—failures all. This 
is followed by the setting forth of the Divine Incarna- 
tion io Christ Jesus, and the atonement through Him. 
From this presentation of truth and holiness the lect- 
urer passes to the connected peace ; tracing the futile 
human struggles for it in the prominent domestic and 
civic systems of the nations, with the rise and the ill- 
success of various social reforms which bad promised 
peace ; and setting forth ‘‘ the peace of the church” as 
the only peace. Here the church is presented as having 
and transmitting God’s peace—first, because in itself 
representing the ‘* Divine nature,” in its unity, its 
holiness, its catholicity ; then, because satisfying hu- 
man wants by its doctrine, ‘ts sacraments, its discipline. 

It will seem to some that such a scheme of thought 
is somewhat arbitrary; other divisions might as nat- 
urally have been made, and other points of the vast 
field made prominent. This impression gains strength 
when the whole discussion is brought to its point in 
the historical church, especially as organized in the 
British isles. This Anglicanism, however—an insular 








1The One Religion: Eight Lectures before the University of 
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and provincial Christianity not unknown in more than 
one noble denomination of American Christians—is in 
this author interesting in its childlike simplicity and 
unconsciousness. It is never offensive; its utterances 
are even carefully qualified with a charity which is not 
unconscious but earnestly sought after. Thus sacra- 
mental efficacies are first strongly asserted, and then 
practically reduced to a possible vanishing point— 
their vast spiritual perspective being carried out. 
There 1s indeed in all the work a lovely evangelical 
spirit. As a whole, it is profitable. There is subtlety 
and breadth of thought; the thought and its dress 
are graceful; there is positive power and grasp on 
nearly all the points discussed ; there is a reading and 
interpretation of the secrets of religious systems, 
which show both the author’s human sympathy and 
divine illumination ; there is a wealth of quotations 
always apt, often very valuable. The book must be 
pronounced a strong evidential work fitted to our times. 

It closes with a valuable index; and with Dr. Frank- 
furter’s appendix on Buddhism, which perhaps adds 
little to the force or reach of the author’s own treat- 
ment. 


Spinoza. By B. Anerbach. (Leisure Hour Series, 135.) 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) Itis with great pleasure 
that we note the appearance of any work which will throw 
some light upon the much-abused and much-misunderstood 
character and philosopby of the great Jew'sh heretic, Bene- 
dict Spinoza. He has been branded for over two centuries 
with the names of Atheist, Materialist, Blasphemer. By the 
Jews he is regard+d as an apostate, while Christians were 
quick to condemn any ethical system propounded by one 
who did not accept any form of religious creed; for Spinoza, 
though he renounced Jadaism, dia not accept Christianity. 
He followed absolutely the rule given in Ecclesiasticus : ** Let 
the counsel of thine own heart stand; for there is no man 
more fuithful unto t*ee than it. For a man’s mind is some- 
time wont to tell him more than seven watchman that sit 
above in an high tower.” This course led him to live in in- 
tense loneliness, excommunicated and forsaken by the Jews, 
and not in harmony with any other existing sect. The phil- 
osopbical system of Descartes exercised a powerfal influence 
on his mind, but be could not be the blind disciple of any 
master, and he worked out a clear and defivite system of his 
own, differing from and developing the method of D-scartes, 
though based on the famous Carterian aphorism, ‘* Cugito, 
ergo sum.” Spiooza has been decried as a Pantheist by many 
who have taken little or no trouble to discover what his pan- 
theism realiy was. If pantheism means that God is only 
evident in the external uviverse, Spinoza was no pantheist 
If it means that God is the only reality, and only through 
him nature and the soul of man can exist, that he is in all, 
and behind al!, then his doctrine is pantheism, but a panthe- 
ism which differs from mere materialism or agnosticism as 
far as the heavens are above the earth. It is not necessary 
to aceept Spinoz4’s doctrine in order to admire it, and to rec- 
ognize the spirit and power which gave it to the world, but 
it is necessary to arrive at a fuller understanding of it than 
is possessed at present by any nation but the German. It is 
also important to free his character from the extraordinary 
imputation of dissoluteness which has somehow been attached 
toit. The truth is that Spinoza lived with a simplicity and 
frugality only equaled by Socrates. He refused aid from 
rich friends who implored him to receive it. He endured 
bitter poverty without complaining, rather than to stultify 
his cdnscience or intellect by even a tacit acquiescence in 
what he could not believe. The Jews offered him place and 
power if he would only consent to be silent where he could not 
agree, and not openly break with their faith. Honor and 
wealth he could have bad in abundance if he had chosen to 
abandon the contemplative life in which he felt he could alone 
be free. He was gentle and affectionate to all about him, and 
though his strong and noble ecul was independent of all his 
surroundings he had warm frie:ds as well as earnest ad- 
mirers. The great German novelist who had translated the 
five volumes of Spinoza’s ethics into the German tongve 
seemed above all the fitting person to write the story of his 
life. for though the book is called a novel it is really a phil- 
osophical study of the life aud method of the Amsterdam 
philosopher. The unsuspecting eoul who opens the volume 
intending to recreate himself with a little light reading will 
very soon discover his mistake. There is little attempt at 
any of the artifices of the novel-writer to make an interest- 
ing story of Spinoza’s life. Indeed, so closely has Auerbach 
adhered to the known facts in relating the outward incidents 
of his career that it is almost an impossibility to regard the 
book as beirg within the realms of fiction at all. The novy- 
elist has given life and dramatic interest to these incidents, 
but everything is made subordinate to a careful and imagi- 
native scrutiny of the-various influences which affected the 
development of Spinoza’s mind and thought. The book is 
like a series of sketches illustrating the grasp and progress 
of agreat mind Much skill is shown in this, as well as in the 
contrast between the profuundly religious mind and thought 
of the philosopher and the barren scholasticism and super- 
stitious mysticiem of the Jews, the flippant materialism of 
the physician Van der Ende, and the paganized Christianity 
of Olympia. The character of the latter may be drawn with 
truth, but we confess to being rather suspicious of Auer- 
bach's idea of the nature of woman, in spite of the wonder- 
ful diary of Countess Juna. It is, however, a fact that the 
daughter of Van der Ende preferred a life of luxury and gayety 
With an inferior nature, rather than one of obscurity and 
Poverty with her pupil lover. The hook abounds too much 
in metaphysical disquisition, and has a touch of German 
sentimentalism, but it is an earnest and valuable attempt at 
& popular sketch of the life and mind of Spinoza, as we 
thould expect from the wide and varied knowledge, the cul- 


7 
tivated imagination and the philosophic insight of the author | 
of ‘‘On the Heights.” 

Henry D. Thoreau. By F. B. Banborn. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) This book is a good example of that kind 
of literary work which is born of sympathy and a flexible 
culture but has no real gift behind it. Half a century ago to 
live in Concord was a piece of good fortane to the literary 
man; now and henceforth, however, fortunate is he who is | 
born elsewhere. The atmosphere has become somewhat 
rarefied, the echoes of the past a little resonant, for genuine, 
original work. The truest homage to great men is discrimi- 
nating study, and at Concord the artitude of erect and self- 
respecting approach to great minds is evidently difficult to 
hold. That Transcendentalism was not long ago a stimulat 
ing and commanding influence in our literature no one will 
deny; but that singular lack of warmth and vigor which 
became evident early in its literary development becomes 
more and more pronounced as we recede from the fountain- 
heads of its inspiration. This is a readable book, but it is 
also an unsatisfactory book; itis full of information and yet 
it does not tell us what we want to kuow. Its pages give 
abundance of facts concerning Thoreau, but they nowhere 
let us into the secret of his genius. The characterization is 
vague and blocdless, although it is undoubtedly conscientious 
and careful. There is no lack of preparation and knowledge 
but alack of grasp upon life. It gives us, as do al! the re- 
cent utterances at and from Concord, fine glimpses into the 
mysteries, but glimpses that are occasicnal, desultory and 
inconsequential ; there is no comprehensive grasp upon the 
totality of human relations, no wide outlook upon the diver- 
gent lines of feeling and activity, no warmth of emotion 
suffasing and vivifying the hard and fast lines of daily life 
The defects of this biography on its critical side can best be 
seen by comparing its characterizations of Thoresu's mental 
habit and equipment with Mr. Burroughs’s article in the 
“Century” for July. Mr. Sanborn has, however. made a 
valuable addition to this excellent series by presenting a 
goodly array of facts concerning the early history of Con- 
cord; and if he has failed to write an ideal biography he has, 
nevertheless, prepared a very careful and trustworthy ac- 
count of the life of one of the most original American men of 
letters. 

Sin Reconsidered and Illustrated. By the Rev. J. B. Grogs. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiucott & Co, 1882) Itis time for 
“orthodoxy” to tremble. We sound the note of alarm. 
This suthor quotes Blackstone to the effect that the offense 
of willfully exposing God to contempt and ridicule is blas- 
phemy against God, punishable at comm n law by fine and 
imprisonment; and then declares that herein ‘ we perceive 
che facility with which redress may be obtained in our tribu- 
nals of justice against the grave « ffeuse” of uttering the 
doctrine of ‘‘imputed sin—an atrocious creed-blasphemy ” 
We have long suspected that ‘* orthodoxy "’ was in peril, and 
in the above declaration we see the precise danger which 
menaces it. Various other instructive novelties are presented 
on these pages ; such as the information that men in heaven 
will still be sinuing, but will ‘‘sin less’? than on the earth— 
which is some comfort. Weare taught also that the belief 
in the existence of a devil ‘‘cannot fall much short, if any, of 
the appalling sin against the Holy Ghost.” Nihilism is dis- 
cussed, and the decision concerning it that ‘its aim is solely 
the good of the nation;"’ yet that ‘it may occasionally in- 
dulge in unjustifiable measures to attain its ends.” The ex- 
tent of the author's acquaintance with theology and philoso- 
phy is revealed by this statement: ‘* The writer is not aware 
that any one has heretofore conceived the idea that there 
might be some good even insin.” Ia the preface the aim of 
the work is declared to be “to set sin in its true light, and 
thus commend it to the attention of the reader under aspects 
at once new, winning and reasonable.” This is original in- 
deed ; all thinkers, heathen and Christian, for several thon- 
sand years have considered that sin is able to set itself before 
men in “ winning ” aspects, without help from philosophers 
The absurdity of the book makes it harmless; and we notice 
it only forthe purpose of respectfully asking why an old and 
honored publishing firm, which has enriched literature with 
so many werks of value, should consent to put its name on 
the title-page of a book like this. 


The Women of Mormonism. Edited by Jennie Anderson 
Froiseth. (Detroit, Mich.: C. G. G. Paine.) The terrible 
wickedness and brutal tyranny of this gigantic curse is here 
told by those who have suffered and speak ont of wronged 
and blighted lives. An account is given of the origin and 
growth of Mormonism. followed by heart-rending narratives 
of the sorrows and distresees of the first wives, and the rea- 
sons by which consent. was extorted from them for plurality 
of wives in the family. No book since ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
has so roused the indignant cry, ‘‘ How long shall this foul 
iniquity be suffered to exist?’ The decay of purity, the 
withering of the noble qualities that first made the husband 
attractive to his first wife, the shattering of the home at the 
suggestion and command of the church, the odiousness of 
the leaders in this bestial corruption, all appear on the pages 
of this thrilling book. It is not an agreeable volume to read 
because of its subject matter, but it must needs be read by 
the pure and the good that all may know how many are snffer- 
ing, and that speedily the cancer may be cut out of the Jand. 
The account of the progress of educational and religious 
work in the Territory is encouraging, and the supplementary 
papers by the Hon. P. T. Van Zile, the Hon. Schuyler Col- 
fax, and the article left unfisished by Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
published in The Christian Union, add value to the volume. 
We welcome the book, and pray that it may be so read that 
teachers will be gathered, missionaries be summoned, funds 
be contributed, Congress act, and the Lord's blessing follow, 
so that the time may be hastened when such a volume ehall 
be as strarge as the story of slavery in our land is to our 
children to-day. 


The Treasury of David, containing an criginal exploration 





of the book of Psalms: a collectiin of illustrated extracts from 





the whole range of literature ; series of homilelical hints upon 
almos every verse, a list of writers upon every Psalm. By 
C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. I. Paaluss 1-26. (New York: Fank 
& Wagnalls.) This edition of Mr. Spurgeon's well-known 
work is authorized by Mr. Spurgeon and published by an 
arrangement with him. Mr. Spurgeon is not a Hebruaist; 
not, in the proper sense of the term, a Biblical scholar; but 
be has lived in the sompanionship of the old E glish 
writers, and absorbed their style and apirit. From them he 
has borrowed much of his story, his Calvinistic theology, 
his devotional spirit, and his quaint style. This volumeisa 
rich treasure of homiletical and devotional matter drawn 
from these old English divines. Attuched to each P-alm isa 
p°ge of *‘Hints to the Average Preacher,” intend-d, we 
judge, as suggestions to the lay preachers who abound in 
Evglacd much more than with us, but likely to prove eug- 
gestive also to professionally educated ministers. The book 
is in no proper sense a critical exposition of the Psalms, but 
as supplementary to @ critical exposition will be of great 
value to the student by reason of its devotional and homi- 
letical suggestiveness. 

The Order of the Sciences. By Charles W. Shields, D D. 
(New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons.) Dr. Shields presentsa 
very careful and scholarly plano for the philosophical classifi- 
cation and organization of human knowledge. I+ is an essay 
read before the Philosophical Society of Washirgton and en- 
larged for the wider audience. With an historical -ketch of 
other classifications, and a sharp criticism of them, the Pro- 
fessor states and argues his planin five propositions; viz., 
(1) A philosophical scheme of the sciences should be based 
ujon the facts which support them rather thau upon the 
ideas which they involve. (2) A philosophical scheme of the 
sciences should fully reflect ull the distinct clas-ea of facts 
which have been scientifically ascertained. (3) It should 
exhibit all classes of facte in their actual connections as 
co-existent in space and successive in time. (4) It should 
embrace buth cheir empirical and their metaphysical divisions 
in logical correlation. (5) It should have its completion in 
a general science of all the other sciences, based upon their 
historical and logical evolution. It isa stupendou~ work to 
attempt to classify all homan knowl dze. but this new effort 
is commendable, and is supported by most cogent reasoas. 
The style of the essay is very lucid, and will well repay 
reading and study. 7 

The World's Witness to Jesus Christ. 
for 1881. By the Rt. Rev. Jobn Williams, D D, Bishop of 
Connecticut. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) “ Foun- 
ders’ Day ” will hereufier brighten the dirkening November, 
year after year, at Kenyon College. It bas been dcclared a 
holiday, and assigned as the date for the lecture on the 
Bedell foundation. The lecture, rather the two lectures, for 
last year were by the venerated birhop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Dioce-e of Connecticut; and if they are to be 
taken as indicative of the character of their successors, the 
line gives promise of value. Tue theme, Tne Power of 
Christianity in Developing Modern Civilization, is discussed 
in a broad historic scope, with positive grasp of formative 
principles, an analysis of the elements of ancient Jaw and 
civilization, and a skillful tracing of the inflow of new life 
and higher power along the channels which were opened by 
the manifestation of the Son of God in flesh, and by the de- 
velopment of his Gospel among the nations. This line of 
important thought is presented in a clear,*perspicuous, ard 
graceful style. Such lectures must be profitable to students 
in the college course ; and they are to be welcomed also in 
print, as helpful and instructive for the wider audience to 
which we heartily commend them. 

South Mountain Magic. By Madeleine Vinton Dshigren. 
(James R. Osgood & Co., Boston.) Llere is, as the autboress 
says, ‘‘if not an instructive, at least a curious collection” of 
extraordinary stories. The battle of South Mountain, Sept. 
14, 1862, made the locality famous, antl from the German 
dwellers in the neighborboud the superstitions and narra- 
tives which fill this book have been gleaned. Stories of 
haunted houses, magic money, witches and witchcraft, magic 
cures anistrange apparitions are related with a zest which 
would surely have secured the authoress the attention of the 
authorities of Salem in early days, and will obtain the thanks 
of those who love to have tueir ficeh creep as they almost see 
a goblin at the present day. The nervous and timid will find 
better reading. The student of superstitions will fi.d a good 
field here 

Psychology of Salem Witcheraft. By George M. Beard, 
M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Moyed by @ 
sight of the spot where, as is believed, the innocent victims 
of the Salem witchcraft delusion were executed, Dr. Beard 
determined to make a careful study of the psychological 
problems that were the basis of that excitement. This little 
book is the result. And while none will disagree with him in 
his condemnation of the errors of that day but few will be 
found to admit his conclusion in regard to Guitesu, for the 
book 1s an argument to show that future ages will condemn 
the execution of this criminal as we now condemn the exe- 
cution of the witches, so-called. Dr. Beard's zeal is worthy 
of a better cause. 

Essays. By Monsignor Seton, D. D. (New York: Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co.) This volume contains twelve 
pages first published in the ‘‘ Catholic World.” The author 
during a residence of many years in Rome kept a *‘ common- 
place book,” and thes2 essays were written from notes then 
made. They are in karmony with the Romish faith, and die- 
close the strongest affection for the Eternal City. The throb- 
bing problems of modern life were for atime ignored while 
Dr. Seton calmly pondered upon ‘‘ The Prose and Pvetry of 
Ancient Music,” ‘‘ The Cardivalate,” ‘‘ Papal Elections,” ete. 
The essays on ‘The Jews iu Rome” and the ‘ Charities of 
Rome” are especially interesting as viewed from the author’s 
standpoint. 

The Simple Ailments of Horses ; Their Nature and Treat- 
ment. By W.F, (London and N. Y,: Castell, Peticr, Gal 
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pin & Co.) This compact little work is written out of a 
practical experience ; is free from technical terms, and is 
admirably fitted for the uses of horse-owners in general. 
Some such work as this ought to be in the hands of every 
one who use horses, and we know of nothing better in its 
way than this volume. It describes all the common diseases 
to which horses are subject, and makes suggestions of ap- 
propriate remedies. It isso comprehensive as to cover most 
of the cases requiring treatment and is admirably adapted 
to serve as a practical manua! for constant and familiar use. 


Ichabod Washburn. By the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) This is a well-told story 
of the life of this successful Christian man, and will be a 
stimulus to many an aspiring youth. All do not care for 
political eminence, so that the lescon will have force for 
many who would not choose the path of Lincoln and Gar- 
field. The early habits of Mr. Washburn are worthy of 
imitation, and the accounts here given of his first subscrip- 
tion of fifty cents with its resultant blessing is very sugges- 
tive of the basis of that career of benevolence which is the 
joy of multitudes still. This book should be in every Sun- 
day-school library and on the home table. 


The History of the English Bible. By Blackford Cendit. 
(New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) The history of the Bible 
is one of the most remarkable literary records extant, and it 
is told with admirable clearne s, and with very considerable 
interest, in this volume. Mr. Condit has not contented him- 
self with a bare statement of facts, but gives abundant illus- 
trations from each of the noted translations. In order that 
their excellences and peculiarities may be thoroughly under- 
stood be has given in a compact volume the history of the 
English Bible from the earliest Saxon translations to the Re- 
vised Version, the diseussion of which has not yet died away. 
Every student of the Bible needs some such work as this. 


A Geographical Reader compiled and arranged by James 
Johounot. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) When we 
realize the impression made upon our minds by the reading 
books of the school room, the tenacity with which the 
memory holds the pieces that were daily rehearsed, we are 
all ready to welcome such a book as this, made up of choice 
selections from our best writers on topics connected with the 
earth. Travel, incident, description, poems are so ccllated 
that the book is very attractive for home reading, and can- 
not fail to be of benefit in the schcol. Itis admirably illus- 
trated, and shows itself to be the work of a practical in- 
structor. A series of such readers would be very valuable. 


The Sympathy of Christ with Man. By Octavius Wins- 
low, D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) This 
is a companion volume to ‘‘ The Precious Things of God,” by 
the same uuthor, issued in similar style by Carter Brothers 
last year Dr. Winslow's writings have long been prized, 
and need no commendation at this late day. This exhibit of 
the sympathetic nature of Christ is peculiary adapted to 
hours of thoughtful devotion. With this book in hand one 
draws near to the living and loving Christ and finds the friend 
that ‘‘ sticketh closer than a brother.” Such calm, tenderly 
written books are valuable in these days of bustling piety. 

Jesus Only, and other Sacred Songs. By Albert Zabriskie 
Gray. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Thisisa 
voluwe of short devotional poems, full of loyality to Christ, 
and many of them arranged to be read in connection with the 
feasts and celebratiors of the church. Such books are use- 
ful, placed where they may be reached in moments of leieure. 


—Mr. Julian Sturgis is ason of Russell Sturgis, the great 
London merchant, who went from Boston to that city. 
Several of his sketches published in ‘‘ Blackwood” have 
attracted considerable attention in this country and in Eng- 
land. 

—The seventh edition of Appleton’s excellent ‘‘ Dictionary 
of New York” has been issued, and shows an improvement 
over its predecessors in the matter of classification—the most 
important feature of such a publication as this. 

—Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin has in the August ‘‘ Century” a 
paper on “Steam Yachting in America,” illustrated with 
views, among others, of the decks and interiors of Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett’s new yacht ‘‘ Namouna.” 

—One of the most delightful books of the season is Mrs. 
Molesworth’s ‘*Summer Stories.” These tales have great 
variety and are all written in that charming style which has 
endeared Mrs. Molesworth to a host of young and old 
readers. 

—Mr. John Ashton has in press a new work, to be entitled 
‘*Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” It is said to be 
taken from original sources, and will contain nearly a hun- 
dred illustrations copied by the author from cotemporary en- 
gravings. 

—The Macmillans will published a memorial volume on 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti and his influence and work in art and 
literature. It will be issued in connection with the projeeted 
exhibition of the artist’s works next winter, and will be pre- 
pared by Mr. William Sharpe. 

—The frontispiece of the Midsummer Holiday (August) 
“Century” is a portrait of Richard Wagner, engraved by 
T. Cole, from the etching by Hubert Herkomer, R. A. Mr. 
J. R. G. Hassard has a paper on *‘ How Wagner makes 
Operas,” in the same number. 

—Thomas Whittaker has endeavored to supply, in the 
‘*Sunday-School Teacher's Bible Dictionary,” a work rea- 
sonably full and of practical service to the teacher. Its 
1,220 deuble-column pages are said to contain nearly twice 
as much matter as any single volume Bible Dictionary now 
extant. 

—Dr. Samuel Davidson is preparing a new work on Chris- 
tian eschatology, in which he will compare the Christian 
doctrine of the last things with the notions of the Jews and 
the statements of the church creeds on this subject. It will 
be published by Kegan Paul, French & Co. 

—8.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce “A System of 
Mental Philosophy,” by Professor Asa Mahan, ex-President 
of Oberlin College. Also, ‘*A Practical German Grammar,” 
by Professor W. C. Sawyer, of the St. Lawrence University, 
Wisconsin ; and ‘‘ The Development of English Literature 
and Language,” by Professor A. H. Welsh. 

—Many years ago, it is said, Emerson and Theodore 
Parker were walking in Concord when a well-known leader 
of the Second Adventists rushed up to them in great excite- 
ment. ‘*The world ceases at midnight.” he eried out. 
** Well,” replied Parker, coolly, ‘*I am not concerned, I live 
in Boston.” ‘‘As for me,” added Emerson, equally undis- 
turbed, ‘I ean get along without it.” 

—The Harpers propose to issue next Christmas a unique 
artistic and literary publication, something in the style of 
the Christmas numbers of the London ‘‘Graphic” and “ [l- 
lustrated News.” It will be calied ‘* Harper’s Christmas ”— 
Pictures and Papers by the Tile Club and its Friends. There 
will be twenty-eight large illustrations, and the size of the 
publication will be about double that of the *‘Weekly.” 

—‘' An Aboriginal Pilgrimage” is the title of an illustrated 


edifice, which has been erected in memory of the sons of 
Bowdoin who fell in the war of the Rebellion. Mrs. Stone 
had previously given $50,000 to endow the Stone professor- 
ship. Memorial Hall is situated on the northern part of the 
campus, midway between Massachusetts Hall and the presi- 
dent’s house, and in line with the north end of Winthrop 
Hall. It faces the whole stretch of campus lying in front of 
the three dormitories and chapel. It is built of dressed 
granite, and its dimensions are 102 feet by 64. A very strik- 
ing feature in the outsiae appearance of the building is that 
no two sides are alike, yet each side is in harmony with the 
others. The style of architecture is Gothic. The hall will 
comfortably seat 1,000 persons. J. W. Bradbury, on behalf 
of the Committee on Construction, made a formal presenta- 
tion of Memorial Hall to the President and Trustees of the 
college. Governor Plaisted spoke on behalf of the State. 
Other addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, 
J. H. Goodenow, Judge Hawes, of New York; Commodore 
Horatio Bridge, Washington ; General 8. Clifford Belcher, of 
Farmington; General John Marshall Brown: General Spear, 
formerly Commissioner of Patents, Washington; General 
Thomas H. Hubbard, of New York, and Cullen Sawtelle. 


The Cincinnati Wesleyan College was offered for sale at 
public auction, July 11. Special trustees were appointed by 
the Court to conduct this sale. The property is burdened 
with a debt of $80,000. Numerous unsuccessful efforts have 
been made by Methodists of that city to discharge this debt, 
The institution is now practically out of Methodist hands. 
Should the sum of $78,000 or more be bid at the auction it 
will be accepted, that amount being the necessary two-thirds 
of the appraisement. Butif that figure is not reached the 
sale will be continued till some other day. It is said that, to 
the extent to which the amount for which the college may 
sell falls below the amount of its indebtedness, the Board of 
Trustees will be held responsible to the creditors ; a statement 
which complicates the prospect and gives promise, as some 
think, of a long ana bitterly-contested law-suit. Under the 
law the college could not be sold for less than two thirds of 
the appraisement (103,000). Nota bid was received, anda 
new appraisement must be made. The Methodists under the 
lead of Dr. Walden ard Bishop Wiley, have made earnest 
efforts to secure 230,000 with which to save the college from 
being sold, but they only obtained $20,000, and therefore 
abandoned the effort. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUGGESTIVE COMPARISON. 


Allow me to offer—but pardon my temerity—the following 
as a brief sequel to your very judicious article in The Chris- 
tian Union, July 13, ‘* The Scriptures and Future Punish 
ment.” After reading the above I turned over the pages to 
the ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit.” the subject of which, “* The Unpar- 
donable Sin,” struck me as being cognate to your article. 
I read the text, with the interlined comment—not of the re- 
visers: ‘‘ Therefore I say unto you, every sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven. And whosoever shall speak a 
word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but * 
whosoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world nor in that which is to 


The Christian world is greatly indebted to Mr. Randolph for A - come.” Matt. xii. 31,32. The comment, ‘It would seem, 
his exquisite taste in issuing these helps to devotion. onan by Sylvester Baxter, in the Midsummer Holiday | tnerefore, that there is a forgiveness in the world to 
‘ Century,” descriptive of the recent trip of the Zufii Indians come.” Now read the same text with a comment from 
to Boston for the purpose of bringing back to Zufi sacred | Jiuther standpoint: It would seem, therefore, that 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A life of Dean Stanley has appeared in Holland. 

—The biography of the Rev. Charles Lowder has reached 
ts sixth edition. 

—Miss Sarah Tytler is writing a life of Marie Antoinette 
for the new Plutarch series. 

—The ‘‘Awerican Journal ef Forestry ” is a monthly edited 
by F. B. Hough and published by Robert Clarke & Co. 

—The latest issue in the Transatlantic Novels, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is ‘‘ Lady Beauty,” by Alan Muir. 

—Rev. O. B. Frothingham has completed his biography of 
the late George Ripley, and it is now passing through the 
press of Houghtou, Mifflin & Co. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published a new edition 
of ** Mabel Vaughan,” # story by he author of that once 

popular novel, ‘‘ The Lamplighter 

—The English settlers in Virgirin, Maryland and the Caro- 
linas form the chief subjects of ‘* The English in America,” 
by J. A. Doyle of Oxford University. 

—* Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print or Read,” 
by Bevjamin Drew, is a new treatise on proof-reading and 
Kindred sibjects. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

—Dr. Charles Waldstein, a graduate of Columbia College, 
and native of this city, has received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from the University of Cambridge, England. 

—Mr. Charles George Walpole’s “Short History of the 
Kingdom of Ireland,” from the earliest times to the union 
with Great Britain, supplies an important link in the discus- 
sion of the Irish question. 

—The *‘ Speeches and Table-talk of the Prophet Moham- 
med,” chosen and traaslated by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, who 
also supplies an introduction and notes, is the latest volume 
in the Golden Treasury series. 

—M. Renan, having completed an elaborate index to the 
seven volumes of his ‘‘ Histoire des Origines du Christian- 

sme,” has now begun work upon a new undertaking, a 
* History of Israel before the Birth of Jesus.” 

—D. Appleton & Co., of this city, have published Hodgson’s 
admirable manual of “Errors in the Use of English.” 
This work has had a marked populerity abroad, and will 
serve as an excellent text-book on the subject. Some such 
book as this is almost indispensable to one who would gain the 





water from *‘the Ocean of Sunrise.” This will be followed 
by several papers by Mr. Frank H. Cushing, who will de- 
scribe his experiences during tlfe years he has spent among 
this tribe. 

—The loss of memory experienced by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son during his last years has frequently been spoken of, and 
a pleasant story is told of him in this connection, showing 
that something of the element of humor remained with him 
during times of his d fficulty in this respect. 4s he was going 
out one day his daughter saw him searching for something 
he could not name. She mentioned two or three articles, to 
which he returned a negative. At length he turned to her 
with a twinkle in his eye and said: ‘‘ It is the thing that peo- 
ple take away.” She at once brought him his umbrella and 
all was right. 

—The Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, of West Dedham, Mass., who 
has lately written the volume upon Mr. Emerson that has 
bee so well received by the literary public, is now at work 
upon a life of ‘‘George Eliot,” in the interest of James R. 
Osgood & Co. Mr. Cooke’s Emerson has sold well—rising 
2,000 copies. He is also engaged—as has been generally an- 
nounced—in editing the ‘* Dial,” of famous renown, in four 
volumes, with the names of the authors of the pieces. (Rob- 
erts, publisher.) The death of Mr. Emerson seems to have 
called very prominently before the public mind the transcen- 
dental philosophy, of which he was the great teacher, by all 
confessed. Is there to be, in these days, when thought is 
running in quite another channel, a revival of that philos- 
phy the effects of which in the generation just gone by were 
so mighty and generally so helpful? There might be some- 
thing much worse. The very interest in Carlyle, threugh 
Froude’s writings, will be stimulating in the same transcen- 
dental line. 








COLLEGE NOTES. 


The exercises at Bowdoin College, July 12, were of unusual 
interest to the friends of that institution, for in addition to 
the dedication of Memorial Hall there were services held in 
memory of the poet Longfellow, an alumnus of the college. 
Memorial Hall, which for fourteen years stood a mere shell, 
has at last been completed through the. influence of Mrs. 





for a certain class of sinners there is no forgiveness 
in the world to come. The sequence, eternal, endless 
punishment. If the inference in the one case be correct 
it must be equally soof the other. If the logic of the 
former comment be sound it cannot be less so of the 
latter. Nay, further, in the first case it is a mere assumption ; 
but in the latter there is the positive language of the Son of 
God that such sin ‘‘shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, nor in that which is to come.” The class of sinners in- 
involved—I fear a very large class—are, I tnink, conclusively 
indicated in the following sentence from the above sermon. I 
extract it for its brevity in words, and its comprehensiveness 
in summing up: ‘ Such is the unpardonable sin. It isnota 
single act. It is a state in which a man persistently and 
consciously, as @ part of his permanent being, sets himself, 
with all that is corrupt anc animal and venomous in him, 
against whatever is pure, and sweet, and humane and gentle. 
It is the insurrection of damnation against salvation, and it 
is a condition which Christ says is beyond cure.” 

I, sir, dare not dogmatize, but can you by any coastruc- 
tion of language lessen the force of the declaration, ‘it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in that 
which is to come ”’? Cc. H. 


KIND WORDS. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

My Dear Sir: Having introduced your paper into a very 
well-to-do family, into which I was anxious to get a‘ re- 
ligious”’ paper, it gratifded me exceedingly, a few evenings 
since, to find that the head of the family, a right good- 
hearted merchant, as well as other members, had discovered 
that the paper was thoroughly “Christian” in spirit and 
temper—noble, generous, and altogether free from bilious- 
ness, quarrelsomeness and spiritual dyspepsia. I cannot tell 
you how glad I was to hear such a confession from such a 
quarter. I amsorry to confess that there are “‘ religious” 
newspapers that I dare not introduce into families for fear I 
should harm them—papers low in intelligence and having in 
them no true Christian aroma. Iam increasingly thankful 
for The Christian Union. its tone and temper always de- 
light me. I wish that it could gain entrance to every family 

CxEERICUS. 
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Farm and Garden. 


One object of The Christian Union is to Gos- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The intereats of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tton from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farma of the United Staten afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical acience and experience. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


CHICKEN TRIANGLES. 
By Grorar May Powe tt. 


Perhaps nothing is more important to 
success in raising chickens and eggs than 
the method of inclosing and sheltering 
them during spring,summer and autumn. 
They need fresh range, and yet the wel- 
fare of the garden demands their being 
fenced in, to prevent damage from their 
scratching and picking where scratching 
and picking are not, like a motion to ad- 
journ, *‘always inorder.” Three sixteen- 
foot panels of movable fence for a tri- 
angular yard can be made as follows: 
Six wooden strips an inch and a half 
thick and three inches wide form the 
main frame. Two hundred lath added 
to this constitute the chief material re- 
quired. A panel is made by taking two 
of the strips and nailing lath across them 
about three inches apart. The nailing 
should be done so that the edge of one of 
the strips will rest on the ground. The 
other, or upper strip, may be placed so 
that the upper ends of the lath will pro- 
ject a foot above it. Three stakes, each 
five feet long, should be driven in the 
ground at the corners, and the panels 
fastened to them either by stout ecrew 
hooks and eyes or by short bits of rope. 

A tent for roosting, shelter and nests 
may be made by putting good stout roof- 
ing paper on two light frames each five 
feet wide and seven feet long, and paint- 
ing it with mineral or with zinc paint. 
The ends of the tent can be closed by 
triangular frames also covered with 
painted roofing paper. The edges of the 
tent resting on the ground can be secured 
in place by little stakes driven at the 
corners. After the tent is up the peak 
may be made weather-proof by a long, 
narrow triangular cap of roofing paper 
inverted over it and lightly tacked down 
with carpet tacks. 

Here is a tent and an inclosure for a 
dozen fowls, which can be moved once a 
month, or oftener, to fresh clean ground, 
in a half hour before break fast. 

A little system in moving will insure 
thorough and even fertilization of ground 
occupied. The movability also makes it 
possible to have the fowls far enough 
away from the house to prevent unpleas- 
ant odors in warm weatiier. 

Sir Chanticleer and the ladies of his 
Court seem to consider it something really 
quite ‘‘high-toned” for them to luxuri- 
ate in a summer establishment. For 
salad they take kindly to a half-bushel 
of weeds fresh pulled. They don’t like 
wilted vegetables any better than other 
people. For recreation they seem to en- 
joy gymnastics under, over and among 
the branches and twigs of an oak brush 
heap, if one is provided for them in one 
corner of the triangular ‘“ park-ette.” 
The ground under the bushes is their 
favorite place in which to scratch, and 
fill their feathers with dust. 

It is well while they are on a triangle of 
ground to deeply spade a square yard at 
atime. They like the loose ground best 
for scratching and picking: and spading 
it helps to expose the bugs and worms 
they want for food, and whieh their 
owner wants destroyed. Scattering and 
very lightly raking a few handfuls of 
small grain over the spaded ground 
seems to add to their interest in scratch- 
ing and picking. 

Unhooking an end of a panel provides 





a gateway or door of entrance to the | in the country would be greatly improved in 


‘* Chicken-Triangle.” 


A GREAT MILKING GOAT. 


Poor families residing in the suburbs | 
of cities find it no small consideration to 
be able to keep goats, which they can do 
freely in the open lots and pastures sur- 
rounding their humble dwellings. Goats’ 
milk is richer than that of cows, and con- 
sequently goes farther in the family ; but 
its greatest benefit to the poor is that 
they get a pure article for their children, 
instead of the watered milk from the 
grocers, or the poisonous stuff from the 
distillers. A large Irish long-haired goat 
is reported in an English paper as giving 
within a quarter of a pint of four quarts 
of milk per day of the richest quality. 
This breed would be the best to be kept 
in America. Although its milk is not quite 
so rich as thatof the short-haired English 
goat, it more than makes up this dif- 
ference of quality by the superior quan- 
ty of its yield of this nourishing fluid. 








A DIMINUTIVE PONY. 


At the late large horse show at Isling- 
ton, London, Lady Jumbo, a diminutive 
pony, was exhibited alongside of a mas- 
todon cart-horse. The former, although 
full-grown, was not so gh by several 
inches as a mastiff or St. Bernard dog ; 
while the latter towered up over eighteen 
hands — above six feet. The contrast 
was a droll one, and shows how animals 
can be modified in size and appearance. 
To amuse the children at the exhibition, 
Lady Jumbo was set to leaping. She 
easily cleared hurdles three feet high, 
showing uncommon agility. She is re- 
ported as being of a fine harmonious 
shape, and nice in all her points. Small 
children in the country ought to have 
such to practice on instead of a rocking- 
horse, and if they now and then got a 
tumble it would do them little harm from 
so small a pony. 





RUM AND FAIRS. 


The Indiana ‘‘ Farmer” says: 

Agricultural societies are good things when 
used for the instruction or entertainment of 
farming communities, but when they are per- 
verted to vile uses and made instruments of 
dissipation, debauchery and associated vices, 
they become a positive evil. The liquor 
dealers of Columbus have bought enough of 
the stock of the Bartholomew County Agri- 
cultural Society to control its use and have de- 
termined to build alarge dancing hall with 
liquor saloons attached, with the intention of 
holding regular carousals. The application 
for license to sell liquor on the fair ground is 
a curiosity in its way. The law requires a 
specific description of the place where the 
liquor is to be sold, and they describe the pre- 
cise location to be the whole fair ground. Of 
course, then, the whole fair ground will be a 
saloon, and it will be, perhaps, the largest one 
in the world. If the farmers bave any self- 
respect they will severely let it alone. A few 
years of absence on the part of the farmers, 
who should in the meantime decline to exhibit 
anything or to attend the fairs, will put the 
stock so low that the whiskey men will be 
glad to drop it. 


KEEP THE BEST SHEEP. 


‘* Keep the best and sell the poorest sheep ” 
should be the rule of every sheep owner. 
Formerly it was difficult to sell other than the 
best, and so the farmer felt that he must sell 
that part of his flock. Asaresult, his flock kept 
deteriorating instead of improving. Now, 
however, there is no difficulty in selling the 
poorest sheep. The meat-canning business 
has created a demand for old and lean sheep 
(consumers of canned mutton may not appre- 
ciate the advantage of this to the farmer), 
and the farmer can sel] the poorest of his 
flock as readily as the best and obtain all they 
are worth. By making it a rule to sell the 
poorest and keep the best the farmer will be 
constantly improving his flock, and in pro- 
portion to the improvement will be the in- 
crease of his profit. The better the sheep the 
greater the profit in keeping it. If all sheep- 
growers would adopt the practice of weeding | of 
out the poorer sheep, the quality of the sheep 
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| @ few years. H. R. 








‘““THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN 


The following excelleut article on encour- 
|} aging children to tiave «a garden of their own 
is from the pen of President G. T. Fairchild, 
of the Kansas Agricultural College. Itisa 
fair, full and brief statemeut of what may at 
first eeem to be asmall thing and yet is a 
very important matter : 


That children love to assume the responsibility of 
grown people, by playing housekeeping, farming 
and trading, everybody knows. ‘hat a little re 
sponsibility may reaily be enjoyed by quite young 
children is seldom believed. Yet many of the 
little folks wil learn the chief art of diligence 
business through some consistent effort to do such 
work as their elders are doing for a living. 

One of the least expensive and most enccessful 
ways of encouraging this disposition to bear the 
yoke in youth is in a common kitchen garden. 
Each child, boy or girl, may have agarden plot of 
good soil, thoroughly prepared, and not in an out- 
of-the-way corner. In that the children may plant, 
with the sugvestion of father as to methods, seeds 
of any plants that grow quickly and can be kept 
free from weeds by ordinary diligence. Peas, onion 
sete—not seed—lettuce, cucumbers, squashes, 
garden pumpkins and tomatoes will all do some- 
thing under such care as children from five to ten 
years old will give, if encouraged by the hope of a 
little profit and the interest of parents in their 
work, 

The child’s garden may not be always a thing of 
beauty, and yet it needs to be where it can be seen, 
and share with the rest of the garden or farm any 
praise or blame deserved. We al! feel the incentive 
from care for what others think of us, and children 
quite as much as the rest of us. Let the honest 
pride in good work serve its purpose here. If sev- 
eral children work together, they will do best to 
divide the grounder divide the duties, that each 
may have some independence in work and that 
some rivalry may be felt, to stimulate to better 
efforts. 

As each crop comes to maturity the child should 
be encouraged to find a use forit. If the family do 
not need it, or cannot afford to pay for it the small 
sum asked, let him try peddling to his neighbors, 
He will seldom meet a rebuff, and generally will 
gain a word of encouragement to help through life 
in habits of thrift. He learns, too, by practical ex- 
perience, the meaning of the terms buy and sell, and 
measures the value of money by the true standard 
of labor. If the quantity is sufficient to warrant, 
let the pumpkins or tomatoes go to market with 
other produce, and let the children go too, to help 
make the sale and take the cash. If there isa fair 
in the neighborhood, these products, when worthy, 
should find a place on exhibition, with proper labels 
showing to whom honoris dune. I shall never for- 
get the satisfaction shown by a family of children 
when they found their pumpkins carrying the blue 
ribbon. 

In all these ways children grow thoughtfal, gain- 
ing experience early, and still are rot likely to euf- 
fer the somewhat sad fate of having “*an old head 
on young shoulders.” Such care brings no weari- 
ness, but blends both work and play in such measure 
as to make Jack neither a dull boy nor a toy. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AS A BRAIN TONIC. 

Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., 
says: ‘‘ From my experience can cordially 
reeommend it as brain and nerve tonic, espe- 
cially in nervous debility, nervous dyspep- 
sia, ete., etc.” 
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QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only 
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THE WEEK. 


The Ezyptian news scarcely leaves a 
doubt respecting the duration of the 
Eastern war so faras Ezyptand England 
are concerned, should no European com- 
Plication intervene to enlarge the field of 
conflict. Hostilities of forty-eight hours’ 
duration demonstrate the superiority of 
the Eaglish marine equipment over the 
Egyptian fortifications, and prove the 
hopelessness of the latter in their means 
of defense. If the matterends here, the 
question of war, which has so long been 
a possible factor in the problem of Euro- 
pean and American trade, will be elimi- 
nated S ich aresult would be satisfactory, 
for while nations at war are more than 
ever dependent-on nations at peace, for the 
means of sustaining a war footing and 
of providing natural resources, and 
while for a time the countries thus de 
penced on may reaparich profitin a 
traffic of that nature, the element of war 
is really, for its distinctive nature, an- 
tagonized to any general enduring pros- 
perity, and the waste which it ultimately 
involves must tell in the depression 
which accrues to the nations involved. 
It will, then, prove of benefit to the 
whole world if this Ev:stern conflict 
Ceases with the present struggle, and 
ieaves E gland practically unimpaired to 
pursue commerical relations. It is a 
significant fact that the markets for 
securities here hive not shown any signs 
even of a temporary yielding during this 
threatening situation abroad, but, on the 
contrary, bave grown strong and active 
as events progressed towards an out- 
break; demonstrating clearly that Swe 
here comprehend the nature and results 
that must fl»w from this conflict. 

The prospects for the crops during the 
week have brightened. We are on the 
eve of barvesting the largest wheat crop, 
by far, that ever was raised in this coun- 
try, and the principal falling away in the 
corn crop will probably prove to be in 
sections of lilinois and Iowa, so that the 
corn yield in these two States will be 
reduced to about a two-thirds crop. But 
the corn plant in the Southern States is 
unusruaily promising, the climatic ivfluen- 
ces andthe other meteorological condi- 
tions there favor a full growth. Then 
the corn acreage in sections of the South 
is very largely increased. The Texas 
crop. as an instance, is estimated at 140,- 
000,000 busfiels this year against 23,000,- 
000 iast, and in reviewing the whole 
statistics, from Oregon to Texas and 
On the whole Atlantic side, with reference 
to corn, we can see but one serious 
adverse fact, and that, as we have stated, 
in the two States named. The export 
trade exhibits a decided improvement. 
The New York port shows exports to 
the amount of over $8,000 000 as com- 
pared with about $6 000,000 during the 
corresponding week of last year, and the 
movement of new wheat to market is 
on a larger scale than for years thus 
early in the season. There is no proba- 


“bility, with this fact so prominent, that 


any further shipments of gold will be 
made abroad. Tae railways, as we inti- 
mated, have all harmonized on a very 
important advance in rates, which are 
now going rapidly into effect, and will 
soon ehange the diminished scale of 
railway earnings both Exist and West. 
We spoke, in our last, of the importance 
of Congress acting on the silver coinage 
question | efore adjournment. Since the 
ist of January the stock of silver in the 
United States Treasury, not covered by 
silver certificates outstanding, has in- 
creased nearly $26 000000, while the 
stock of goldia the Treasury, not covered 
by gvld certificates, has increased abvut 
thesame amount; viz., $26,000,000 in four 
months. Is it possible that the average 
intelligence, even of Congressmen, can- 
not see, with this conclusive fact before 
it, that it is only a question of a compara- 
tively short time before at this rate the 
entire stock of gold will make way for 





silver, whico, in case of an emergency 
would be of no service whatever, and 
indeed would not meet the obligations 
of Government at any time? Silver can- 
not take the place of gold; that must be 
clearly proven to the most ultra silver man. 
Neither can silver gain an equal footing 
with gold in our currency until we have 
a remonetization in Europe, and an 
agreed international standard. Any forc- 
ing process by Congress to produce either 
of these results will end in discomfi- 
ture and disaster, and therefore further 
coinage of silver now is folly, and 
worse than folly. Cannot Congress see 
this? 

The markets for stocks have main- 
tained a very firm tone. And while we 
may not look for any such speculation as 
that which raged in 1880, we believe in 
a strong healthy upward movement 
which will prove more lasting than any 
previous one of late. Money is very 
easy at 24 to 3 per cent. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


NATIONAL RELIGIONS 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 


By A. Kuenen, LL.D., D D., Profesor of 
Theology at Leyder. Being the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1882. 1 vol., 12mo, 388 pp., 
$1 50. 

The Hibbert series of lectures on the historica’ 
re'izions of the wor d received an important add'ti: on 
in Professor Kuenen’s learned and philosophical 
survey of the universal re‘iwions, to whieh catexory 
he admits Baddhism and Txlam aloux vith Christ an- 
ity, thoueh the wreater part o1 his volume is giv nto 
the connection between hri tianity and Israetitism. 

‘he previou-~lectur 8 in this teres have now become 
famous both from the attainments and celeb ity of 

the ecture.s and the inte-e t ot ths +ubjects treated 

by them. Professor Kueneu’« special know edwe is 
quite as thorough and extevsive as bis preieco-sore’. 
and he has tue advantaye of his theme, which is in 
soverespect » ore inviting 2nd natural y ap) cals to 

alarverc assof eadera ‘the fundamental idea and 
wound pan of the ¢ hristian reng.on bax a Idom 
becn d@scussed wi bh such breadth of view and his- 
torical insizbt. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


LECTURES ON THLE ORIGIN AND 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India. By F. Max MULLER 
Hibbert Lectures for 1878. Crown 8vo. 
$2 50. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTII OF 
Religion, as Lilustrated by the Religion ot 
Ancient Egypt. By P. LEPaGe REenovur. 
The Hibbert Lectures for 1879. 12.0, 
$1 50. 


THE FAITHS OF TIIE WORLD. 


A Concise Ilistory of the Great K-ligiou- 
Systems of the World. -St. Gi'es Lectures 
for 1282. By Principal Carkp: Professors 
Fiixt. MILLIGAN and TaYLor; Drs. JaMES 
MacGREGOR, J. CAMERON LEES, and oth- 
ers. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. 


OUTLINESOF PRIMITIVE BELIEF 
Among the Ivdo-Enropean Races. By 
CmarRLes Francis Kearny, M. A. of the 
British Museum. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2 50. 


*.*These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
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743 &745 Broadway, New York, 


REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Emerson New Method for Reed 


($2 50) ie one 'f tie newer methods, 
Organs has» fi e ** method.” is by two weil- 
known writers (Emerson and Mathews) ani has a 
goodly quantity of very pleasing music, instru- 
mental and voca!. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the 

($3.10) 1s for Church Organs, either 

rgan Reed or Pipe. and is an admirable 
school for voluntary playing. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies “%9° 


atitute one of the best arranged and most inter- 
esting collections ever put together. 


The Organ at Home {%<0) bat, shout 200 


pieces. A well nown and +s AD, book. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed 
rciudes alit a0 Hens 

Organs ans struction that can be p! raced toa dol. 
ar 


Winner’s_ New School for Cabinet 

(75 cts ) 1s One of bis Servs of very Con- 

rgan venient, cheap instructors for all in- 

strumente. They are Only for beginners and 
amateurs. 


Johnson's Parlor Organ Instruction 
B k ($1.50) is bighly aj) proved os teaching 
OOK ina simple manner the playir g of Sunday 
cone Schvol and Church music on the Reed 
Any book mailed for the price above mentioned. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


NEW SERIES. 


Beecher’s Sermons. 


1 Vol. 8vo. 600 pp. Vellum Cloth. $1.50. 
Price of Ulit Series, 10 Vols. $2.50 
per Vol. Also his 
NORWOOD ; or, Village Life in New Eng- 
land. A Novel. 12mo. 550 pp. Illustrated. $2.00, 
“Tt will bear to be read and re-read as often as 


Dickens’s ‘ Dombey’ or * David Copperfield,’ ”—[Al- 
bany Evening Journal. 


*,” Sold by ali booksellers, or mailed by 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. New York, 
B BO () K for coh ned and ti a 
\ ers, ee 40 and Children. 


ogme sent free t> any address on @ seats 
WiLLIPs & HUNT. Pub ishera, New ¥ ~ 











Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw thé 
<Avortisement tm the Uhetetian Um rn. 














“HOT PLOWSHARES,” 


By JUDGE TOURGEE, Just Brern IN 


OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekiy Magazine 
CONDUCTED fy 
ALBION W. TOURGEE, 
$4a year; $2 six mos; toc. acopy 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS OEALERS. 


JUST OUT—TEN CENTS. 
NEW FORM—MAGAZINE SIZE—32 PAGES, 


**The cover is restored andthe publication now 

»pears axa handsome mayazin’, a trifle larger 
than the mouthles, and contatning nts 2 numbers 
annually about one 
eat of them.” —[N. Y 





- hi danere matter than Ue larg- 
Publishers’ We ly. 

Sorte) Stories sh rtiy by Marion Har and, E. P. 
Roe. Phelps, W M. Baker, and others. 

Spe nr Offer.—If eubsenbed for at once, 82, 
from begiunine of ‘* Hot P owsuare+r,” to Feb., 
or with ail back numbers, from Feb 1te2, to Feb. 
18%3, BS. 


Address OUR CONTINENT, Phila 





THE MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF 
Tue CENTURY. 
Exauisite [Jllustrations. Striking 


Summer Features. 


Continuing the custom which bas proved eo 
successiul ip past years, the August CENTURY 
MAGAZINE is known as the ‘ Mid-umimer 
Huliday Number,’ being especially devoted 
'O papers a d stories of a light aud entertuin- 
ing character 


FOR SUMMER READING, 


and enriched with an unusual number cf 
cheice enyravir gs. The appearance of this 
Midsumwmer Ifoliday Number has in past years 
been provounced 


“THE LITERARY EVENT OF 
THE SEASON.” 


and, in its attractions, the present issue is 
fully up to the high standard thus established. 

Among the epecial features in this number 
are richly illustrated , Pape “ra on Sream- 
Yachting in America,” ** An Abori ginal Pil- 
grimaye” (the Zufi Li diane in Boston) “The 
Borderlands of Surrey,” “Some English 
Artists and their Studios;" a frontispiece por 
trait of R chard Wagner, with an sriicle on 

*How Wagrer makes Operas ;” “The 
Lambe,” a burlesque tragedy satirizing Wall 
Street, by the au'uor of ** The Conte-sions of 


a Frivolous Girl,” ‘Tbe Litthe Tin Gods on 
Wheels,” etc. ; ‘Toe New North-West,” by 
&. V. Smalley; a down-east story, ** The 
Phantom Sailor,"’ by Noub Brooka, ete., ete. 


All book-seliers apd pews-dealers sell it; 
price, 35 cents. In no other siape can 80 
much eutertaiuing readivg matrer, with such 
beaut ful engravings, be had for the price. 
Persons who are not regulur readers of THE 
CENTURY should uot full to see this special 
uuluiver. 


Tugs CENTURY CO., New York. 





CANVASSERS WANTED 

SCILAFF-ERZ0G | 

Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCIHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars 
ef Kurope and America, 

Based on the great Herz +G@ Encyclopa.tia of Europe. 


To be issued in three large volumes, of nearly 1,000 
pages each. Voll soon ready. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 
This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
vassers to handle that has beon issued for ) ears, 
We cx; ect the demand to equal 300,000 copies. 


Territory now assigned, Seud for descriptive cir- 
culars and terius. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


10 and 12 DEY STREET, - - NEW YOR. 





The New Sunday-School Song Book, 


QUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


IS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

You will be pleased with the latve amcunt of valu- 
able material it contasuse. in variety and urelniness 
for Sunday-sclu o1 and PrayereMeeting ) urpuses it 
canuvt be surpassed. 


339 Symon, embr acing n large nmount of 
New Music by the Best Composers. 


nly $30 per 100 Copies, Board covers, 


t@ Specimen Pages mailed to any address. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 FAST NINTH ST, BAN DVULPA 
Wiw vous” |“ eircxdos™ 


> 
2 ee 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Publisher's Department. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “* Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clea will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 


leader to induce advertising; he is well 
satisfied with the position The Christian 
Union holds in this matter now. But 
he believes that it is only justice to reach 
the advertisers of the paper through this 


the readers of the paper are reached 
through the editors. 





this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 








New York, Jvuty 20, 1882. 








MORE ABOUT ADVERTISING 


“Some weeks ago (in the issue for 

June 8) the publisher had a few words 
to say on the subject of advertising, to 
the readers and subscribers of The 
Christian Union, urging them to consult 
the advertising columns of the paper with 
some care. A great many people believe 
that the only good to be obtained from a 
newspaper is found in the editorial or 
contributed matter, and they regard the 
advertising columns as so much useless 
space forthem. We are sure that this is 
a mistake; we of course—like the pro- 
prietors of all other papers—aim to make 
money out of our advertising, but at the 
same time we aim to make the advertise- 
ments of a character that shall be useful 
to the readers. This week the publisher 
desires to address a few more words on 
this subject to the advertisers. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der, and if the readers of the paper find 
the advertising columns valuable, they 
are certainly valuable to_the advertisers. 

General Grant is reported as telling the 
story of an unsuccessful blacksmith, to 
‘illustrate of the effect of some of General 
Benjamin Butler’s tremendous but in- 
effective campaigns in the Civil War. 
This blacksmith took a piece of iron 
one day and started to make a clevis. 
He pounded away, but found he was 
going to be unsuccessful, so he said, 
‘*Well, ll make a horseshoe out of it.” 
But after working a while at the horse- 
shoe he foresaw failure, and in vexation 
exclaimed, ‘‘If I can’t make a horseshoe 
out of you I'll make a horseshoe nail.” 
He hammered away at the nail, loosing 
strength and patience at the same time, 
and, finally perceiving that he could not 
even shape the bit of iron into a miser- 
able little horseshoe nail, he thrvst the 
red hot metal into a tub of water, ex- 
claiming angrily, ‘‘ If I can’t make a nail 
out of you I'll make an almighty big fizz 
any how.” We want our advertisers to 
feel that The Christian Union preduces 
something more than a big fizz by the 
announcements made in its advertis- 
ing columns. We believe that our old 
customers already realize this. We take 
pleasure in printing the following letter 
from a contributor to the paper, which 
shows that its columns are read with a 
good deal of effect, and we think our ad- 
vertising patrons may take it as an indi- 
cation of the value of The Christian 
Union as an advertising medium: 

P. O. Hick’s WHaRrF, 
Mathews Co., Va., July 9, ise. } 
My dear Mr. Editor: 

If you find the inclosed timely and useful, it is 
freely at your disposal, Please use it at your dis- 
cretion. 

After you had given your readers my first number 
of * Quiet, Restful South,” letters commenced com- 
ing from various states in search of my P. O, 
** Westview ’’ is the nameof my home only. They 
were nearly all from enthusiastic clergymen, whose 
fancy was greatly struck by the idea of realizing for 
themselves such retirement. Your readers are cer- 
tainly wide awake, and believe in The Christian 
Union. They promise, indirectly, that my reture- 
ment shall be invaded, my choice retreats ‘‘ beaten 
up,’ and unnumbered homesteads settled. Indeed, 
Tam quite appalled at the amount of business I 
have brought upon myself. I almost ‘‘ wish I hadn’t 
gone and done it."’ My visitors commence next 
week, and I can’t help it. So much for telling your 
story in a ‘‘ live paper.” 

I believe you have a “ relay ’’ of stamps to send 
back articles to me rather than to let them go into 
the waste basket. So please consider this one so 
provided, and let it come back if “‘ not available,”’ 

Iam, Mr. Editor, your great admirer, obliged 
reader, and humble servant, 

Cuas, A. RayMOND, 


The publisher writes this not as a 








A GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Twenty years’ growth makes as much 
change in the appearance and character of a 
city as it does in the citizen ; but the city has 
this advantage: age adds not only to its wis- 
dom but to its beauty, while the less fertu- 
nate citizen gains wisdom in time at the 
expense of beauty. New York is the most 
striking example of this law, growing more 
beautiful as it grows older. Not as far back 
as twenty years ago the ladies who now 


way did their shopping in Canal Street. 
Think of it! In those days A. T. Stewart 
was at the City Hall, Lord & Taylor near 
Grand Street, Arnold & Constable on Canal 
Street. These houses have all moved up-town, 
and their places of business have grown in 
elegance and size as they have moved. The 
latest illustration of this up-town move is the 
opening —which occurred last Monday—of 
the magnificent new store of Meszrs. W. & J. 
Sloane, the well-known carpet firm. The 
building is worth visiting, if for no other rea- 
sop, simply as an indication of the magnifi- 
cent proportions which the commercial! char- 
acter of New York has attained. It is a most 
beautifully constructed building of six stories 
and basements, and is nearly half a block 
equare, the largest establishment of its kind 
in the world. A small army of about five 
hundred people are employed in it, to furnish 
householders with anything in carpets from 
an ingrain at sixty cents a yard to rich Turk- 
ish and Indian rugs at two or three thousand 
dollars apiece; rows and rows of elegant 
Wilton, Axminster, Mc quettes and other car- 
pets line the spacious shelves, and yet the 
ost reasonable as well as the most expensive 
goods can be obtained there. Our readers 
will find this palatial store not only an inter- 
esting one to visit, but also an advisable place 
at which to make purchases. 
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[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must acoompany 
each *‘want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers wilt beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines | 


YTS, 99 


Wanted 4 purchaser for one of the finest water 
powers in the State of New York. Nearly 300 
horse power, at nine feet head, on the Schroon 
river, inthe village of Warrensburgh. Stream fed 
by Schroon Lake. Three mille, four dwellings, 
large, fine barn, office, etc., all rented and paying 
good revenues. The owner, living away, wants to 
sell. Good title and possession given at once, 
Termseasy. Address Box 13, The Christian Union 
office. 


Wanted a limited number of persons as board- 
ers, wishing a healthy country retreat during 
August or longer. Abundant table, commodious 
room¢, invigorating atmosphere, pure water, ex- 
cellent roads, picturesqae scenery, good horses, 
safe for ladies, easy conveyances and mcderate 
terms. Address for particulars Box 45, Rupert, 
Vermont. 


Wanted.—An old-fashioned tinder-box. 
dress H. E. R., North Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


Ad- 


Young Lady wishes position—teacher of com- 
mon English branches. in family or schoo! ; amanu- 
ensis; corresponding clerk; reader or copyist. 
Address Media, care Christian Union. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. ee 07 





Reserve ample for all other claims.... 341,657 63 
Capital paid in Cash.......... sso 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus........ Br scineke Us didie ane 1, 406, 720 81 

Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This Compan Aa Pao its business under the 


restrictiona,of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds oe rR Pe 100, - 


Cyrus PsEck, Sec’y. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANEERS, 

94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 

PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 








department as helpfully and as closely as | 


throng 14th and 23d Streets and upper Broad- | 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
lees than $1,"00, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk § Hatch, 


5 Nasasanu St.. N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


pouD INVESTMENT SBOURITIEG furnished 


to Pogpers ate and Private In 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies aoaee rm under construction, 


and their bonds purchased or otiated 
FINANCIAL WNEGOTIATIO 8 conducted for 

and for Railroad 
Companies and other 


Counties. Towns 4 Citi es. 
NDUOCT P THE FINA NOIAL REORGAN- 
Railroad Com. 


IZATION of mpanies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


mak “BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
cr on Commissi 
LL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
ommn them into interest-paying investments. 
— and other information furnished on ap- 
plicaton 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST, 





At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


These statemente confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and 1 eoimon ae furnished on applica- 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO.. 
ret Kansas. 


MennRy Dickrnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


== 
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60 West 23d Street, 


Bet. 5th & 6th Aves, 
2Veryryine F™ 


CHILDREN’S We® 


OUR LARGELY INGREASED FACILITIES IN 
OUR NEW LOCATION ENABLE US TO OFFER 
GREATER ADVANTAGES THAN BEFORE FOR 
THE SATISFACTORY OUTFITTING OF CHIL- 
DREN OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 YEARS. BOYs’ 
CLOTHING, HATS, AND FURNISHING GOODs, 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, CLOAKS, AND 
MILLINERY. BABIES’ CLOTHING. THE LOW- 
EST PRICES FOR DESIRABLE GOODS STILL 
MAINTAINED. 


*,* Special attention to Mail Orders. 





ARARE 


OFFER 


‘retinas SHEET MUSIC FREE 
{ Firstec lass HEE ! 
$I 1y fifteen pars of Dobbins’ Electric Soa 
any erocer ; cut fromeach wrap per er icture of } 
Pr wy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
ame and address, an 1d we will send you free of all 
e Xpense, your own selection from the following 
+ 





Si eet Hoste, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
itely GQUARANTEE that the music is una- 
ad, A. sold sy tirst-class music houses at the 





follow ing prices: e 
NSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist's Life Watts Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damals,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling %% 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, Krv gq 8 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) DAtbert 5 
Sirens Waltzes, ° Waldteufel % 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, Suppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpoury'!, . , Audran 100 
Trovatore, Potpou rl, Verdi % 
Night on the Water, Idy!, op.93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, : - op.68, Lange 60 
VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), —- 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale Audran 49 
When Lam Near Thee, (English and German words), Abt 40 
Who's at my Window, Isborne 85 
Lost Chord, . . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest He part, . F Sullivan 853 
Life's Best Hopes, Meininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song, reher 85 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breeze+, 4 part Song, Bis shop %5 
In the Gloaming, rrison 80 
Only be Tgue, : . . ° Vi kers %5 
Under the Eaves, ° “ Winner 2&5 
Free Lunch Cadets, Sousa & 


If the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in exeess 
of #1,postage at ainps may be enclosed for such excess, 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a prese: nt sufticie ntly larve to induce erery one to 
give Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enough to 
know just how good it is. If, after trial, they con- 


tinue to use the soap for years, we shall ‘be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 


shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all erocers—the music can only be got of us. Seo 
that our nameis on each wrapper. Name this paper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not ome to buy a 
useless article, but one you use every 


[LEGRAGIN&% CO. issn 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 





AND 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 





Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
=) and price-list. ; 
AY) The POPE M’F’C CO. 
Vi? 619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


EY /) <= THAT AND NOT : 
WiLL WIND ~/ ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


| SOLD? y Watchmakers. By mal 30 :% 
Circulars FREE. J. 8, BIRCH 
CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 






















SHORTHAND cosostatwitme ater: % 


Ciotittree-cont sta TORS, A handsome set of cards 
three-cent stamp. A.O. Basset, Rochester, 


BEATTY. S Organs 27 stops $90. Pianos $297.50. 
Factory running 7 & ht. Catal 
¢s8 DANIEL F. Beatty, W ag, Catalogs 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


tive Pills make N 
Biont. and wall ompletsly change yy blood in in 
the entiresystem in three months. An 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to Td seeks yeeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
— ossible. Sent by mail for 8 letter statips. 

S. JOHNSON & CO., Bos 

former y Bangor, Me. 














Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, | 











CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, N. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalo gue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! “AGENTS! AGENTS, 


GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 





























ogy YEARS AMONG 





| Catalogues free. 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the gran:fest_ chance Ty offered to you. Introduction 

a EN. wegen Sgr wel “his Superbly I Uustrated, First-class a 

Th r , yu ite tive ers 10 to 1, and is the fastes: se 

} ze 10 to 2O¢ oF pmnrny? 
"SWAN z 





lin 

¢ a r 

s ive "i 

t ae ‘D. w OR" r WING TON & ¢ 6. 9 liartford, Coun. 


AGENTS wanted for the tmmensel y pot ular book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.9. - Complete 











\a one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
n America, . meanse profitstoagents, Every intelligent per- 
son wants it. ny one can become a successful agent. Liberal 
erms free Ae idress HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland. Mame 





IMMEDIATELY! 
W 26 Young Men and Women to 
prepare for Special Positions ag 


Eook-keepers, Penmen, Salosmen, 4c. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address withstamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


7 777 Aairose nO VIOKERY, yoy YY 





Augusta, Me. 


Sexo to,Shaw, Appl n & Oo., Boston, Mags., for 
Catalogue of urch Faraiture. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. TayLor Bros. & Oo., Cleveland, O. 











ame on ° 
few & rie Co. & DemeyUlty RY, 


30 Fine White Gold 
Sample B’k 25. F. M. 
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_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
NEW ENGLAND 


ERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


‘Gol “A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND” 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRAOING 


School for Piano, Organ. Violin, Orchestral 
end Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmovy, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianes and Or- 
gans. 

®chool for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 
Normal Instruction, Elocution and Dra- 
matic Action, Physical Culture and Fine 


Arts, 
On the Broadest Scale. 
Certificates and Diplomas swazded. Degrees con- 


FALL TERM ee SEPT. 14, 1883. 
THE PR J HOME, costing $700,000, is the 


wwervatory Building: io n the world, Here 
fe rome end sod good board are fu ed at moder- 
EE A gag 
ce 0. me: 
y to eecure rooms for Pall Vera 
é for calendar to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





——- 
-_—— 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHQOL for 

both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (32 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
in every room. Thirteenth year, French and German 
epoken. Address, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


BBOTT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
For young ladies. The fifty-fourth year opens on 
Thursday, September 7. For information or ad- 
mission apply to 
MISS PHILENA MoKEEN, Principal. 


pemene FEMALE ACADEMY, 
Albany, N.Y. 
Full course of study. Christian home. For cata- 
Jogue and terms address the Principal. 
LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 














Boros SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Fill 
course TWO YEARS ; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of nag 9 and a complete 


‘Yst to Sth from 10 to12 a.m. For catalogues 
. fupply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


YUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora, N. Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


‘HANICAL AND MINING 
ING ate R la oly~ 
? "Wext term begine Sep- 
. Fac nia 
Sea hie, Se ee 
‘DAVID K. GREENE, Director. 


Cres ACADEMY. A Preparatory School for 
both sexes. Six full coursesof study. Pleasantly 
situated. Building heated by steam and supplied 
with running water. Terms moderate. Send for 

















patalogue. A, C. HILL, Principal, 
Havana, N. Y. 
La! NA 
CHRP TSE on, 
1615 CHEST suber 3, ST., ceri 





” t  cecunemaind AND COMMERCIAL IN- 
; STITUTE, 





UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York, 
For the Annual Register, giving full information 
— the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
Mechanica! Engineering, 


Civil Engineering, 

Siar asioey ane: Peutneet Detenen, and the general, 
classical, literary and scientific courses, with the 
@egrees conferred, »xpense of residence and samples 
of entrance examin tion papers, apply to 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

RBatrance examinations, June 12, Sep*. 19 
Geanwsu. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Location 800 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
‘well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
@onal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Eapecial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by ‘permission to the 
Rev. cea met 

os Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. 
Cc nae ae 

Cernwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
een aes: terms, 8500 ; good health 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. COBB, A. M, 


Garrses HILL SCHOOL FOR Porn. 














‘A Famuly School for Girls. It is designed to be 
especially a Fitting School for Wellesley College, 
where its graduates are received upon certificate. 
Speedy application neccessary to secure admis- 
sion. For circulars addrese, 

Jui A. Eastman or Saran P. Eastman. 


N Seo ‘WALES ACADEMY and 8chool of 
Business, Nerth Wales, Pa. $300 per year. 
y School for both sexes. Thorough 
inn py business or teaching. Three 
popular lecture courses during the year. Lectures, 
weekly, on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Chemistry. 8. U. BRUNNER, Box 41, 
North Wales, Montg. Co., Pa 





D® PAUW COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 
The Home College. 

Fall term begins September 6, 1882. Classical, 
Scientific, Philosophical and Normal Courses of 
study with Masic and Art Schools, and school 
of Elocution. Faculty 8. FresLibrary Expenses, 
including Music, $250 per year. Send stamp for 
catalogue, ALEX. DOWLING, Secretary Board. 

F. A. FRIENDLY, President, New Albany, Ind. 


D*: HOLBKOOK’S MILITARY 


SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Re-opens Wednesday evening. Sept. 13th Address 

Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK Ph.D. 








Din seh ae ERT ate 


College. , the hist **For 
— before our son was under your A, I knew 
rom parents and pupils Hy value of —, train 
of the young. to pursue studies in schoo! 
any longer, we should feel That tc to have him under 
would areal blessing to him.” 
nd for Cireular with Taforanens. Terms $400. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior educa- 
tion in full College Courses af Study, and in Music 
and Art, Its charges are unusually moderate. Heated 
by steam and furnished with an elevator. Addre s, 
Rev. A.W.COWLES, D.D , President. 








ITTING SCHOG L FOR GIRLS. Good 
ome, a location. Terms $180 per year. 
‘or particu!ars 


uns oO G@. H. HOUT, Norfolk, Conn. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 





Bosten, Mess. 

The 29th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1882. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
Gannett, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
REENWICIHI (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS.—Thorough prep- 
aration for: business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished, 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
Siven and required. J 8. ROOT, Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, 

East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802, Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y. to Boston. Grand 








Opens Sept. 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 
H?® TON SEMINARY f toe Younes sagiee. 


po Rae 
peniaxo. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 





ess A. G. BeNEDIor, Clinton, N.\. 





begins its twenty- seventh year Sept. 12, 1882. Studies: 
the most practical English and Academic branches, 
including the Olassics and Civil Engineering. For 
circular applyto O. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass, 

Aims to continue through the years spent in board- 
ing-school the influence of the best homes. With a 
broadly-planned course of study equal to that of the 
best colleges for women, it has combined a careful 
system of home training. 
Much attention is paid to health and to individual 
needs of training to habits which make hea)th and 
strength, under the oversight of a jiady physician. 
The government appeals to the best motives, and, as 
far as possible, leaves the pupil self-governed, while 
she is advanced im rank ofscholarship by general 
excellence of work, rather than by exhausting tests 
of public examination and rivalry. 

{n Music and Modern Languages the best Boston 
instructors are employed, 
Household Science lias been for some years suc- 
ee taught—Dress-cutting, Millinery, Cooking, 


“ts secure place applicatien must be made early. 
©. OC, BRAGDON, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADLES, 
Piceaticlda. Mass. 














Offers ra.e 
beauty. mechannes ML Address, the REV, 0. Vv 
SPEAR., Principal, 


ys Bierra COLLEGE, / 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Fell term begins September 7. Prizes awarded for | 
the best entrance examinations, and for subsequent 
high scholarship. Two courses of study in College 
and Preparatory A number of scholar- 
ships for deserving students, particularly the sons of 

moderate. 


c‘ergymen. 
I. W. ANDREWS, President. 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL. 
Woodside. P.0O., Hartford, Conn. 
Location unsurpassed i+ healthfulness and pictur- 

esque surroundings. Full couree in English, French, 
German, Latin, Itahan, Musi¢ and Painting. The 
aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 

ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Greve Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed by the late Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, by Prof, Dana and others, “Eighth year 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MONT. 
FORT. 














OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
Peekskill, NeYos 
poorer 5g Ree pepe Aen re fitting for 
For catalogue add 


ooliege or business. — 
“W.G, WILOOX, A. M. 


RS. S. L. CADY’S BOARDING AND 

-Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 
stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year conimences 
ps piidhiienslonet ciid ct he “4 


riwtned 








keane he 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Forcirculars, address 
Cou. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 


PSit.irs ACADEMY, 
Andover. Mass. 
0. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


HILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
PREPARES BOYS 
FOR 
Colleges and Scientific Schools, 
For information, address 
A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 
Exeter, N. H. 


pitrssvees FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Distinct Schools of Liberal Arte, Music, Drawing 

and Painting, Elocution, Modern Languages, etc., 

etc. 28 Teachers. 433 Pupiis. 100 full 











Music connected with the College. Charges leas 

than any equal school. 28th year opens Sept. 5, 

1882. Send to Rev. I. C, PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittaburgh, Pa. 





Rveevisw ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

With U.S. Military Department. A thorough-going, 

wide-awake school for boys, combining Study, Mili- 

tary Drill and Recreation in due proportion. COata- 

logue with chart of College Requisitions sent on ap- 

plication. O TIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


OCKFORD SEMINARY, 
Rockford, IIl., 

A thoroughly organized college for the higher edu- 
cation of women, opens, Sept. 13, its thirty-second 
year. Classical, scientific, musica’, art and prepar- 
atory courses. Highly successful conservatory of 
music. Steam-heating in all the buildings. Thor- 
ough training in a healthy and beautiful location. 
The best advantages at the lowest*terms. Apply 
early to MISS ANNA P, SILL, Rockford, Ill. 


JROCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, $225. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 

Art. University Preparatory and Business 

for Boys. Graduatirg Course for Ladies, Pri- 

vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 

antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 

hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 

ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


GEND FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYS- 
tic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
A Family and Preparatory School for Boys. Terms 
$400a year. Next school year begins Sept.13th. Ad- 
dress, J. O. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


ALTON ACADEMY AND UNION 
SCHOOL, situated in the beau‘i‘ul valley 
of the Delaware. Founded in 1853. Will open August 
21, 1888. Situated on the N. Y. O. & W. R. R. 
Village 1600 inhabitants. No license. 428 students 
last year. Thoroughly prepares for entering any 
college Catalogue free. 

8. COMSTOCK, Principal. A. NEISH, Secretary, 
Watton, Del. Co., N. Y¥. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET {NSTI- 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies 
and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1882, at 
4035 Chestnut Street, West Philadelphia. 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, | 
Norton, Mass., 

Wili begin its 48th year Sept. 7. Fine library, lab- 

oratory, observatory and cabinets. Thor ugh in- 

struction. Best of hme influences. Send for cir- 

ular to MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


5220, AE ee Be 


Fy iueatp SSesaetoie 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
14th ST., SIXTH -AVE., & 18th 8ST., 
NEW YORK. 
































N ENTRAL FANC/ AND DRY GOODS 
sc ay ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL IAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT OF 


RTMENT 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR U VALED 

MANUF. Sa BONN GUIN BEL- 

LOW, AND GIRAUD. ALSO 'R COMPLETE 
LINE OF 0O 





DRESS SILKS 


“At $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $150. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRIOES. 


ORDERS BY SP HER * WITH GREAT 


RH. MACY & CO. 


gO Re res Baa scent 








5 hr 
MS agrees 


Music Lessons for $18, in the Conservatory of | 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Will open their New Ware- 
house on Monday, July 17, 
with an entirely fresh stock 


of Carpets. Rugs, Floor 
Cloths, etc. 
Broadway, Eighteenth and 


Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affacrs on. the 31st December, 1881 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
qamaaey. 1881, to 8ist December, 


PAO eet eee ew ereeseee 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1881, to 8ist December, 1881... $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid ———_—. 
same period............ $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
~« -$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets ; viz. : 
Ugtocks City, Bank and other Stock, $8,965,758 00 
o r 
Loana secured by Stocks, and other- 


pan. , estimated at. Bede Babect teddies 
am Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders therepf, 
or their Legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal ves, on and after Tnesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
4a dividead of Forty pe c¢ nt is declared on the 
‘et earned premiums of ine Oompa iy, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
yan i 


TRUSTEES: 
HORACE GRAY 


CORLIES, 


ae 
eh Spahr 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW 1m 


Policies ‘Tncontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. =" 
RELIABLE. Over $1’ 300,000 safely invested. 


State Agente wanted in some of the best Statce. 
Cate Anne ened Wey veey Clty Gas tne 
Apply direc; * ore 


CY. Vico. Pres’t. H, STC* seit, 





t. 











Swe Actuary, 1, L. HALSE’, Ser’, 


18 elit Retitr 








